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McCORMICK-DEERING 
Tractor Disk Plow 


Deering Reversible Disk 
Chattanooga “40 Series”, 


of plowing satisfaction. 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 





—— 
———— 


McCORMICK-DEERING 








In Stubborn Soils 


where ordinary plows fail 
—that’s where the difference shows up 









T’S easy to hitch a McCormick-Deering No. 33 or No. 34 
Tractor Disk Plow behind your tractor, and it’s easy to 
adjust it to do good work. And once adjusted, the outfit is 
all set to stay on the job for acre after acre of fast clean 
plowing, without fuss or trouble, until the job is done. 
You'll find the same holds true of the horse and walking 
plows in the McCormick-Deering line. The “square-turn” 


Little Chief Sulky Plow .. 


. the 2- and 3-horse McCormick- 


Plows . . . the McCormick-Deering 


“60 Series”, and “90 Series Slat”— 
all are designed to do their particular type of work well, 
to hold to the furrow, to scour properly, and to give years 


Whatever your special problem of soil or crop at plowing 
time, the McCormick-Deering dealer can give you the most 
efficient combination of plow and bottoms to solve it. Write 
for our special folder on plows for Southern soils. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 


(Incorporated ) Chicago, Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
“60 Series’ Walking Plow 
A low-front chilled plow that sheds 
well in clay, and wears well in sand. 


Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer 
to show it to you. 


————— 

















Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. 

V writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsat- 
isfactory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund 
cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if 
such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We can- 
not try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 





If in 


sonally investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 





Louisville, Ky. 


Memphis, Tenn. 





Dallas, Texas 












it is correctly designed, equipped with Timken bearings and posi- 


tively lubricated —every working part runs in oil 


We will send you FREE, our book which shows how easy 


and inexpensive 


FLINT & WALLING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
98 Oak Street, Kendallville, Ind 


Y 
n te by THE BUILDERS of HOOSIER WATER SERVICE 


WINDMILLS x 


* STAR 





The New Star Windmill pumps in 8 to 10-mile breezes because 


it is to have this modern convenience 
It shows how to figure and install a water system powered 
with the New Star, the windmill that pumps in every 
breeze. Let us send this valuable book without obligation. 
Write TODAY. 
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cookin’ and 
come in and set down to be waited on 
just like us men-folks. 


goin’ to 





I See By The Ads 


WAS tellin’ about gettin’ on the train 


at a place called Windsor, Canada, 
just across the river from Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 


When the train pulled out most 
everbody was 
talkin’ to each other 
about this and that 
and a lot of. stuff 
that didn’t amount 
to nothin’. But not 
your Uncle Bill. No 
sirree. I figgured I'd 
come on that trip to 
see what. I could see 
and when the train 
is movin’ is a good 


1 
pusy 


time to see. I set 
BILL CASPER over close to the 
window where I 


could get a good look at everthing ase 


went by. 
We wasn’t long gettin’ out of town and 


then I seen we was in a fine level country 


with mostly wheat just the same as I'd 
been seein’ in Indiana and Ohio in our 
country. Now and then we'd pass a or- 
chard with fruit trees in it. But most of 
the land looked like it had been planted 
to turnips and they was all goin’ ‘to seed. 
They was all in bloom at one time. 

“Looks like their turnip greens is all 
runnin’ up to seed around here,” I hollers 
to the editor who was settin’ across from 
me. 

“That’s wild mustard,” says he. 

“Well I reckon they pulled all the 
mustard greens they wanted and turned 
t out,” says I. Me and Marthy likes a 
ittle mustard greens in with our turnip 
sallet 


1 
l 
ourselves. 

“They don’t sow that stuff for greens,” 
says he. “It wild. Fact is it 
grows so wild up here it’s har! to make 
a wheat crop in some places. They call 
it a weed up here because it’s so bad.” 


gTOwsS 


T was just gettin’ ready to tell him I 
didn't think much of the country if it 
couldn’t grow no bigger weeds than that 
when here comes a lake or river or some- 
thing. I always did like to look at water 
specially when it 
things like. 
Clair,” 
I looks up and 
railroad 


comes in creeks or 
rivers and 
“That’s Lake St. 
hollers right in my ear. 
sees it’s one of them 
tryin’ to be friendly. 


somebody 


fellows 


“Ts it one of them big lakes they been 
tellin’ me about?” just to show I 
didn't have no hard feelin’s, him bein’ a 
foreigner like that. 


says | 


“You mean the Great Lakes?” says he. 
“Oh no, it’s not one of the Great Lakes 
but it’s in the chain.” 


It wasn’t no trouble for me to under- 
stand what he was talkin’ about. I been 
workin’ with chains all my life and the 
minute he said it I knowed he meant it 
was linked up with the others. 

We et dinner on the eatin’ car and it 
was about as fine as I ever seen. I took 
fish when they said I could have that or 


something else and instead of bringin’ me a 


lot of little ones they brought me a great 


big one that nearly covered a great big 
dish. They must of brought me the finest 
one they 
honor but 
knick-knacks they brought alone with 
it. 


had. I wasn’t expectin’ the 
I enjoyed the fish and the 


The women-folks didn't have to do the 
waitin’ on the table. They 


They didn’t turn 
1 hand to do nothin’. 

“T reckon you didn’t know you was 
have so many women - folks 
1long?” says I to one of the railroad 


fellows. 


“How come?” says he. 


“Why you wouldn't of had to hire 


these fellows to do the cookin’ and table 
waitin’ if you'd just of knowed,” says I. 


“Oh let ‘em have a good time,” says 





he. “Maybe they won't jaw 
when they get home.” 

“Then I wish Marthy wa, 
long,” says I, but he was. talkin’ to 
somebody across the way. 


SO much 


shore 


I'll have to tell you more about my 
trip next time. I got a fine picture } 
want to put in my piece in this paper, 
Here it is. Look at it and then I'l] tg 
you something about it :— 





fellow who 
He says ‘the 
man in the picture is named R. B. Jack 


This was sent me by a 
says his name is Shorty. 
Etowah 


son and he lives in 


Alabama. 


County, 
Brother Jackson I’m proud to make 
your acquaintance. I wish I could come 
over and help you cut a couple of your 
biggest watermelons. I’ve just got back 
from a trip to Canada but I didn’t see 
no watermelons up there. You watch 
my piece in this paper and I'll tell you 
what I did see up there though. 

Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 


Do}ou St nowJour 
Sunday fehool fesson? 


Questions and Answers About 
Saul, King and Weakling 


(Lesson for August 17, 1930: Read I Samuel, 
chapters 8 to 11, then 13, 15, 16 (verses 14-23), 
next 19 (verses 9 to 12), 28, and 31. Golden 
text: I Cor. 10:12.) 





I 


Who was Saul and how did he come to be 
made king of Judah and Israel? 

Saul was the son of Kish, a prosperous man 
of the tribe of Benjamin, north of Judah. 
Samuel, the prophet, had two worthless sons, 
unfit to succeed him. At the request of the 
people, Samuel anointed Saul king. This 
was about 1102 B. C. 

II 


In what ways did he transgress 
Jehovah? 

Saul was a brave man and a warrior. Bat 
tling the Philistines, he struck the enemy 
before Samuel had arrived in camp to offer 
sacrifice. This was against religious law. 
When he conquered the Amelekites, he spared 


against 


their goods and women for himseif and his 
followers, against the explicit orders of Je 
hovah. 


III 


How did he treat David, the shepherd boy, 
and with what result? 

David, the shepherd boy, slew the Philis- 
tine, Goliath, in single combat. He was tf 
ceived in Saul’s court with honors, but the 
king grew jealous of him and sought to take 
his life. 

IV 

Give the story of the Witch of Endor. 

Previous to the battle of Esdraelon, Saw, 
contrary to the dictates of Jehovah, sought 
the Witch of Endor in order to have his fate 
foretold. He was confronted with the appat 
tion of Samuel, who foretold his defeat and 
death on the morrow, which occurred as pre 
dicted. 

Vv 


Give the details of Saul’s death. 


When the battle went against Saul, he was 
pursued by archers. Knowing that his capture 
was assured, he ordered his armor bearer # 
slay him. The faithful servant refused. Saul 
then committed suicide by falling on his ow# 
sword. 

VI 

What were the weaknesses which caused 
Saul to fail? 

Saul had many possibilities, but was selfish 
and jealous. His unreasoning disobedience and 
caprices upset his mind and brought of a 
madness, which rendered him incapable 
sound judgment and wholesome action. 
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ess Debts; More Corn, Hogs, Meat 


That’s the Way the Folks of Clarke County, Alabama, Farm 
By L. O. BRACKEEN 


Director of Information, Alabama Farm Bureau Federation 


HEY have less debts and more corn, 
hogs, and meat. 

Who? 

Farmers of Clarke County, Alabama. 

Bankers of the 
county say that their 
farmers are in better 
shape financially than 
they have been in the 
past fiveyears. “They 
have very little 
money but their debts 
are less and_ their 
supplies of corn, 
hogs, and meat are 
larger than ever be- 
is the way one banker put it. 

“Why are the farmers in better finan- 
cial condition?” you may ask. I asked the 
same question and here is the answer re- 
ceived immediately. 

“Because the farmers of the county 
have followed the advice of their county 
agricultural agent, C. L. Hollingsworth, 
who spends his entire time telling the 
farmers to make a living at home, im- 
prove their soils, practice codperative 
buying and selling, do some cream dairy- 
ing, raise some poultry and hogs, increase 
their crops per man, use better tools, and 
in demonstrating to them on the State 
Secondary Agricultural School Farm that 
these practices pay.” 





LOUIS 0. BRACKEEN 


fore,” 


Coéperation of Various Agencies.— 
“Mr. Hollingsworth, have you had any 
assistance, except from farmers, in put- 
ting the agricultural program over the 
top in your county?” the county agent 
was asked. 

_ “Certainly I have,” replied Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth. “The Lions Clubs at Jack- 
son, Grove Hill, and Thomasville have 
been active in promoting the’ agricultural 
program. 

“The Bank of Grove Hill, of which I 
R. Tucker is cashier; Geo. Warren, cash- 
ler of the Jackson Bank and Trust Com- 
pany; and J. R. Norwood, president of 
the Thomasville Bank and Trust Com- 
Pany, have also codperated and been very 
active. 

“Probate Judge J. G. Cunningham, 
Grove Hill, and the commissioners—W. 
E. Garrick, Grove Hill: Dick Molton, 


Jackson; Pierce Williams, Thomasville, 
and Joe McCorquodale, Salitpa—have 
cooperated and are codperating in putting 


over the program. 

“Yes, and I mustn't forget to say that 
G. A. Carleton, editor of the Clarke 
County Democrat, Grove Hill; Earl 
Tucker, editor of the Thomasville Times, 
and W. A. Calhoun, editor of the South 
Alabamian, Jackson, have been using two 
Columns each week prepared by the coun- 
ty agent and farm bureau. This has been 
of untold value in carrying the agricul- 
tural program to farmers and business 
men of the county. 


“D. H. Ford, vocational agricultural 


teacher, and Miss Julia Price, home eco- 
nomics teacher, of Jackson, follow our 
agricultural program in teaching farm 
boys and girls and farm men and women 
to cooperate. James Walker, Coffeeville, 
colored vocational teacher works with col- 
ored farmers and farm boys.” 


“Who Help Themselves.”—“Do the 
farmers themselves take a great interest 
in bringing about better agricultural con- 
ditions ?” the county agent was asked. 


“Indeed they do,” came the reply im- 
mediately and emphatically. “They have 
organized an efficient county farm bureau 
with W. H. Hinson, Thomasville, presi- 
dent; W. E. Stallworth, Grove Hill, vice- 
president; Howard L. McVay, Jackson, 
secretary-treasurer, and Miss Bessie Lee, 
Grove Hill, assistant secretary. 

“They not only have a strong county 
farm’ organization, but they have nine 
community units, and the presidents of 
these local units are directors of the 
county organization. The presidents of 
these local units are as follows :— 


W. H. Hinson, Thomasville. 
J. N. Waddill, Nettleboro. 
J. R. Thomas, Chance. 


J. A. Garrick, Whatley. 

W. E. Stallworth, Grove Hill. 

T. J. Shewmake, Coffeeville. 

J. T. Pitman, Salitpa. 

J. D. Coleman, Walker Springs. 
H. L. McVay, Jackson. 


“Statistics compiled in the county farm 
bureau office at Grove Hill show that be- 
tween September 1, 1925, and January 1, 
1930, farmers of the county did a business 


of codperative buying and 
chickens, hogs, cotton seed, fertilizers, 
seeds, feeds, farm tools, poisons, and other 
products worth over $700,000. The total 
paid-up membership of Clarke County 
Farm Bureau is over 300.” 


Farmers of the county believe in ferti- 
lizing their cotton as recommended by the 
experiment station of Auburn and in im- 
proving their soil by growing winter leg- 
umes and in following other practices ad- 
vocated by Mr. Hollingsworth and the 
farm bureau. 


Codperative Gin Pays.— “Will you 
tell us something about the codperative 
gin at Whatley?” Mr. Hollingsworth was 
asked. 


“It has a capital stock of $17,500 and 
the stock is owned by 100 farmers. It has 
ginned 5,200 bales of cotton in three 
years. It keeps farmers posted on prices 
through the county papers, pays maxi- 
mum prices for seed and remnant cotton. 
It has reduced the price of ginning and 
caused other gins to make repairs and do 
better ginning. It also sells meal and hulls 
to farmers.” 


Clarke County has a school demonstra- 
tion farm. Mr. Hollingsworth says that 
it has been of great assistance in putting 
over the agricultural program in the 
county. At one time last fall 750 farmers 
were invited and attended a guessing con- 
test where $100 in prizes was given to 
farmers guessing the nearest quantity of 
cotton the farm would produce. It is 





A COTTON PICKER AT WORK 
Many men and several companies are working to build a satisfactory machine to pick 


cotton, 


During the past few years several large implement; manufacturing concerns have 


become interested and have put their engineers at work on the job. Most of the machines, 


however, are still in the experimental stage. 


uses revolving wheel wipers installed in a picker head at the end of flexible tubes. 


ber of other types are being tried out. 


This small, power-driven picker shown here 


A num- 


selling of - 


planned to°make the prizes $500 this fall, 
and to have 2,000 farmers on the farm 
at one time. The business men, the coun- 
ty commissioners, and the farm bureau are 
cooperating to make this possible. 

“Three of the greatest needs of Clarke 
County at present,” said Mr. Hollings- 
worth, “are :— 

1. Right kind of credit, 

2. Consolidated schools, 

3. Good roads, 

“We are making progress on all of 
these.” 





| OUTSTANDING FACTS ABOUT | 
AUBURN FARMERS’ WEEK 


N A restrospection of Farmers’ Week 

at Auburn, July 28 to August 1, the 
following facts, which were emphasized, 
stand out as major facts and major 
needs :— 

1. Farmers must have good land to be 
successful. This is the greatest curse 
and at the same time the biggest need 
of Alabama farmers. 

2. To be efficient (and efficiency is es- 
sential to success) they must have ade- 
quate machinery and enough power to 
operate it. This is the day of machinery 
and power on successful farms. 

3. More livestock is needed; and it 
should be good livestock, fed liberally a 
balanced ration, home grown. 

4. Plant only good seed of the best 
varieties under local conditions. 

5. Be acquainted with the best meth- 
ods and make practical application, of 
them. 





6. Give more attention to timber. 
Land that is unprofitable for field crops 
should be producing timber as a crop. 

7. Adopt and follow a stable system 
of farming. “Price chasing” and sudden 
changes from one crop to another, or 
from crops to livestock, or from live- 
stock to crops should be avoided. Good 
farms have a balanced system including 
both crops and livestock. 

8. Make the farm as nearly self-sus- 
taining as it is feasible to do so. This 
means home production of feed for the 
livestock and food for the farmer. 


9. Codperate with other farmers. 
,P. O. DAVIS. 





LET’S BEAUTIFY THE HOME 
AND GROUNDS 


ERE are some breezy little rhymes 
asking the privilege of racing through 
our minds :— 








“Little beds of flowers, 
Little coats of paint, 

Make a pretty farm home 
Out of one that ain’t. 


“Go make thy garden fair, 
Thou workest not alone; i 
For he whose plot is next to thine 
Will note and mend his own.” 
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“SHOULD WE FARM MORE LAND?” 
D: O. E. BAKER of the United’ States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture declares that in comparing 

the five-year period 1917-1921 with the period 
1922-1926, he finds, “Agricultural production as a whole 
increased about 13% per cent where population in- 
creased about 8 per cent.” Although total quantities 
of farm products were shoved upwards, there was an 
actual decrease in crop area of 13,000,000 acres. The 
explanation follows :— 

1, Fully two-thirds of this increase in farm pro- 
duction consists mostly of meat, milk, and eggs. The 
supplanting of horses by automobiles and other motor 
vehicles has reduced the demand for hay and grain as 
feed for horses. This feed has gone into use for in- 
creasing the production of meats, dairy products, and 
poultry products. 

2. Farmers have increased the efficiency of animal 
production. By using selected livestock they have 
manufactured more pounds of meat, dairy products, 
or poultry products from the same amount of feed 
as formerly used. 

3. The tendency and trend toward sectional special- 
ization has increased average yields per acre. The 
rapid expansion of fruit and vegetable production in 
regions naturally adapted to these products has in- 
creased the harvested values per acre. 

4. The teachings of the schools and colleges, the 
agricultural press, the state and national governments, 
have all led to more efficient use of land both from 
the standpoint of cultural practices and the use of 
highly bred varieties. 

Answering the question—should we farm more land? 
—let it be noted that under the conditions that have 
existed during the last ten years we have been able 
to produce more from fewer acres. Time and again 
we have had more than we could market at a profitable 
price. Let us, therefore, increase our acreage only 
when we can get profitable prices for our products. 


As to the individual farmer, he should farm more 
land if his ability as a farmer is being cramped by 
the amount of land he is now farming. To such 
farmers it seems worth while to say that now is a 
good time to pick and choose good land—land suited 
for economical and efficient production. Land values 
went too high during the war period. In many sec- 
tions they are now too low. 


LET FARM BUREAU AND COUNTY AGENT 
HELP 
GS wit sat fertilizer dealers, and others can and 


will sell much more cheaply in large quantities 

than in small lots. These merchants often make 
just as much net profit from a lower price when sold 
in large quantities as when a higher price is secured 
for small lots. It is here that the farm bureau and 
county agent can render a very useful service. This 
is being done in hundreds of counties all over the 
South. Those of us who are not profiting by this work 
are losing many dollars. Just a few days ago we 
learned of an instance where vetch seed last year was 
bought in ton lots by a local farm bureau, saving the 
farmer purchasers from 3 to 5 cents a pound over the 
price of small lots. 

Not only can these agencies save us money when 
purchasing vetch seed, fertilizer, but various other 
products which are used on our farms in large quan- 
tities. Those of us not belonging to the Farm Bureau 
or who do not make every possible use of the county 
agent’s services are not fair to ourselves. The county 
agent, of course, cannot handle the funds used in the 
co6perative purchase of seed, fertilizer, etc., but he 
will be glad to help the farmers get together and pool 
their orders. 


BORROWING FROM LAND BANKS 


341%4-YEAR loan from the Federal Land Bank 
A will save a borrower $827.54 over a straight 6 
per cent loan for that time. By paying $32.50 
twice a year the entire principal and interest of a $1,000 
loan in Federal Land Bank will be paid back at the 
end of 34% years. A straight loan of $1,000 at 6 per 
cent interest will cost the borrower $60 per year for 
interest alone as against $65 per year for both loan 
and principal for the Federal Land Bank loan. In 34% 
years the interest on $1,000 at straight 6 per cent 
would be $2,070, whereas the interest paid the Federal 
Land Bank in this time would be $1,242.46, or $827.54 
less. 
Borrowing money against the farm should not be 
done unless really needed, but when this is necessary 
it should be obtained at the lowest possible cost. The 


Federal Land Banks seem to offer the cheapest money 
that can be obtained by farmers, but except in rare 
cases, loans should not be made against the farm except 
for productive purposes. 


NEXT ISSUE WILL REACH YOU ABOUT 
AUGUST 29 


S HAS been previously announced, the Southern 
A Ruralist will be consolidated with The Progres- 
sive Farmer on September 1, a merger of these 
two leading Southern farm papers having been effected 
several months ago. The combined publication will 
have a circulation of well beyond one million copies. 
This will make it the most largely circulated publication 
of any character ever issued south of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line and we trust the most influential. 

The huge task of consolidating the mailing lists and 
making preparations for the new publication necessi- 
tates a change in our next issue. This issue will con- 
solidate what would otherwise have been our two 
issues of August 23 and August 30 in one issue bearing 
date of “August 23-30.’ The Georgia-Alabama Edition 
of this date should reach subscribers about August 28 
or 29. About a week later the first issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, bearing date 
of “September 1-14” will appear with a feast of good 
features that every member of the family will enjoy. 


OFFICIAL GRADING MADE CANADIANS 
EAT MORE EGGS 


TANDARDIZATION of eggs and poultry prod- 

ucts is a necessity in order to produce quality, 

said R. L. Mason, manager of the West Virginia 
state poultry marketing plant, Parkersburg, W. Va., at 
the recent American Institute of Codperation. “Two 
other problems facing the poultry producer are the 
education of the consumer to the value of eggs and 
poultry products in an effort to increase consumption, 
and the establishment of a more uniform price through- 
out the year. Canada is an example of how standardi- 
zation of eggs creates confidence in their use and in- 
creases their consumption. The Canadian government 
established government grades for eggs and all eggs 
are now sold under government grades and standards. 
Canadian average per capita consumption of eggs in- 
creased from 16 dozen to 26 dozen.” 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: Fewer 
Cattle in the South 


N this page last week we showed how the 
O number of hogs decreased in the South 

from 1920 to 1930. The decrease was over 
40 per cent in every Southern State except North 
Carolina, Florida, and Oklahoma, and over 35 
per cent in North Carolina and Florida. In cat- 
tle, too, the decrease in numbers in the Southern 
States, 1920-30, was distressing, as the following 
chart shows :— 








It will be seen from this map, that of five 
states east of the Rockies showing over 30 per 
cent decrease in cattle, four were Southern States 
—South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, and Lou- 


isiana. And the decrease was over 20 per cent 
in. North Carolina, Georgia, Misstssippi, and 
Arkansas. : 


When will our farmers learn that it takes two 
arms—Plant Production and Animal Production 
—to make a success of farming—and that no 
one-armed system will ever pay? 











AS THINGS LOOK TO US 


OTTON appears to be opening much earlier than 
( in 1929, due to the hot, dry weather. From all 

over South Georgia and South Alabama and gy 
far north as the central portions of the two states, 
the first ginnings are being reported. The earlier the 
crop can be harvested and the cows turned in, the 
greater the number of boll weevils that will be starved 
to death before frost and the fewer there will be t 
live over winter.... “Georgia peach growers have, 
as a whole, received very satisfactory prices for the 
1930 crop, especially when the depressed buying power 
of the nation is taken into consideration,” A.D. Jones, 
director of the Bureau of Markets, reports. . . . Nash- 
ville is claiming price supremacy in the Georgia to 
bacco markets. She is reported to be ahead this season 


and last year led the state by a handsome margin 
There must be a reason. 











when farmers must either -hang together or 


” 


a e time has come in American agriculture 


hang separately,’ Carl Williams, cotton repre 
sentative of the Federal Farm Board, told the ninth 
annual convention of the Alabama Farm Bureat’ at 
Auburn week before last. The 
only feasible way for the Federal 
Farm Board to serve farmers is 
through codperative organizations 
of the right kind and the biggest 
hindrance to Farm ‘Board work 
and agricultural advancement is a 
lack of adequate organization of 


farmers. 
x * * 





“American agriculture has two 
big problems before it,” continued 
Mr. Williams. “The first is to adjust production to 
consumer demand; the second is efficient and economi- 
cal marketing.” The latter, he 
declared, cannot be attained ex- 
cept through coéperative organi- 
zations, of which he used the Alabama Farm Bureat 
Cotton Association as a good example. 


CARL WILLIAMS 


AGRICULTURE’S TWO 
BIG PROBLEMS 


To improve production the speaker made two specifi¢ 
suggestions. One is to reduce the acreage by not 
planting land which will not make enough to show 4 
profit; and the other is to improve the quality. He 
said that Alabama cotton is now penalized half a cent 
a pound because of inferior staple. 

-6 <= 

“American people should get away from sectional 
feeling and provincialism for the general good of all,” 
said C. R. White, president 
of the New York Farm 
Bureau to the Alabama 


AN ENTIRE NATION 
MUST HANG TOGETHER 


Farm Bureau delegates. 

“The prosperity of the cotton farmer is involved if 
the prosperity of all other farmers and vice versa,” he 
declared. “Moreover, industry is vitally concerned 
with agriculture and likewise agriculture is vitally 
concerned with industry. 
could buy all the things that he needs, the factories of 
America would have to run day and night for many 
years to supply these needs.” 

Mr. White told of a special tax study being made i 
New York. He said that real estate as a basis for 
taxation is obsolete and has been abandoned in evety 
civilized country in the world except the United States 
“The modern and fair basis of taxation rests on ability 
to pay,” he said. “If not placed on this basis it ei 
increases debt or -reduces capital.” 

* * x 


“The ideal home is beautiful, comfortable, and com 
venient, and a place where culture lives and becomes 
a part of the occupant of the 


REST BETTER ae “ 
editor woman’s department 
Southern Ruralist, told her audience. “Farm p 


are hungry for art and are anxious to have more 
better equipment in their homes. Especially do We 
need better mattresses on which to rest. Scientists have 
found that six hours’ sleep on a soft bed is 

to eight hours on a hard bed. By replacing unconr 
fortable mattresses with new cotton mattresses, 





will be equipped for comfortable sleeping and a ge 


quantity of cotton will be consumed.” 


The Progressive Fa 





If every farmer in America. 
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Rural Music, Drama, Architecture, Art, and Craftsmanship Reviewed 


of Arts I was attracted for a day because of a 

program in which rural interests were discussed. 
The United States has many notable leaders intent upon 
quickening a general public appreciation of the beauti- 
ful. And now at last they realize 
that rural America is a large 
part of the audience they should 
try to reach. 

The most interesting acquain- 
tance I made at this meeting was 
John D. Willard, now connected 
with the American Association 
for Adult Educations Born in 
Wisconsin and until recently di- 
rector of agricultural extension 
work in Massachusetts, Mr. Wil- 
lard prior to that service had been a marketing spe- 
cialist, secretary of a county farm bureau, and for nine 
years a country minister. He has thus had an oppor- 
tunity to study the needs of American country life 
from more angles than almost anybody else I know, 
and has made the most of his opportunities. 

Mr. Willard spoke at the meeting and later we talked 
together about rural conditions in the South and else- 
where. And many of his original ideas seem 
to me especially well worth passing on to oY 


T° A recent meeting of the American Federation 





CLARENCE POE 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


“Professor Arvold’s ‘little theater’ in North Da- 
kota has made the state not only drama-conscious, 
but play-hungry. The smallest of communities or 
neighborhoods are among the most successful in 
presenting plays. The University of North Caro- 
lina, under the leadership of Professor Koch, has 
developed keen interest in the writing of folk plays 
—a movement acclaimed as contairling the germ of 
a truly American drama. The Carolina Play- 
makers have a national reputation. The Carolina 
Dramatic Association includes sixty groups of 
local or community players, some of which are 
rural. The Agricultural Extension Service at 
Cornell loans several thousand plays each year to 
rural players’ groups in New York State. In the 
Wisconsin Rural Drama Tournament this last 
winter, 1,200 people played parts in 170 com- 
peting groups in 20 counties, the plays being seen 
by audiences ranging from 150 to 2,000. Next to 
music, amateur drama is, perhaps, the most wide- 
spread form of organized cultural activity. Crude 
though it may be, it evidences intellectual resource- 
fulness, and through it a widening range of es- 
thetic interests can be 
developed.” 





our readers. 


Rural America’s Appreciation of Music 


‘‘ ET no one imagine that rural America is 
today without a culture, real, spontaneous, 
indigenous,” said Mr. Willard. “If you 

analyze the activity of the voluntary organi- 

zations of rural people, you will be impressed 





with the place given in programs to music, 
literature, and drama.” 

Coming first to the question of music, Mr. 
Willard went on to say :— 

“The violin, or in humbler designation, the 
fiddle, has been ubiquitous in America from early 
days; likewise, the single-bass or its successor, the 
‘cello’, and the double-bass. A census of parlor 
organs fifty years ago, of pianos twenty-five years 
ago, of victrolas and radios today would go far 
to establish the fact of well-nigh universal music- 
hunger. 

“The real test is, however, in attitude and actions. 
Several years ago the Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture initiated a music-memory contest among 
the boys and girls of the state, and also a contest 
for farm orchestras culminating at annual Farmers’ 
Week at the college. During the same period the 
State University of Iowa developed the annual high 
school orchestra contest, culminating in the music 
festival at Iowa City. These various approaches 
strengthened each other by creating a music-con- 
sciousness throughout the state. During this last 
year the high school contest brought together 2,900 
high school students at the time of the music fes- 
tival, these being the winners in local elimination 
contests. At another time during the year 300 farm 
boys and girls, prize winners in another contest, 
were assembled at the State College for a week, 
and formed a complete orchestra.” 


Mr. Willard thinks—and we agree with him—that 
agricultural colleges all over America might well in- 
terest themselves in stimulating an appreciation of 
music as Iowa Agricultural College has done in this 
way and through its remarkably successful radio pro- 
grams of classical music. And all over rural America, 
as Mr. Willard points out, there is a native music that 
only awaits nurture: “The Negro makes a distinctive 
and irrepressible contribution. Appalachian Highlands 
Ting with folk songs, secular and religious. In fact, 
one may be said never to have heard congregational 
Singing unless he has visited the churches of the South. 
The fishermen of the coast and lakes, the lumbermen 
of the North woods, still have repertoires of their own. 
Music is one of the common denominators of esthetic 
and emotional life in rural America.” 


The Development of Rural Drama 


ax: Mr. Willard referred to one of the agen- 
cies of rural culture not yet adequately recog- 

nized in the South. Perhaps with the growth of 
farm organizations a more rapid development of com- 
munity drama will follow. For as Mr. Willard re- 
minded us: “The Grange, for example, our oldest 
National farm organization, has always featured plays. 
Local Granges are encouraged to provide both music 
and dramatic committees. Exchange of plays is a 
common form of inter-Grange activity.” Asked to 
Mention some special examples of rural drama, Mr. 


ee. illard continued :— 








Art and Architecture 
of the Countryside 


HE beautiful archi- 

tecture developed in 

early American farm 
houses is another enthusi- 
asm of our Massachusetts 
friend. 


In old New England he 
has found delight in the 
village common, the white 
houses, and over-arching 
shade trees; the simple architecture of the second cen- 
tury of New England building; the framing of hand- 
hewn timbers: so well done that many a ridgepole 200 
years old is still straight and true, and the beautiful 
spires of New England churches. 

At a time, too, when art museums are collecting all 
kinds of old. furniture, old cooking utensils, etc., and 
even bodily transplanting rooms from old houses into 
these art museums, Mr. Willard calls for a keener 


appreciation of such objects. “Woodwork in these 
earlier houses—fireplaces, mantels, settles, timbering, 
paneling, cupboards, stairways, doorways, windows, 


and mouldings—these all show not only sound crafts- 
manship but discerning taste,” he points out. “And- 
irons, kettles, cranes, candle stands, chests, chairs, 
tables, silverware, desks, clocks, beds, bedquilts with 
patterns often borrowed from imported china, warm- 
ing pans, lanterns, spinning wheels, all evidenced the 
desire for beauty in early rural America. To this day 
woodpiles are often works of art. Stone walls and pas- 
ture rock piles that have stood one, even two, centuries 
were built with a care and labor far beyond the needs 
of utility. Older stone-arch bridges are a delight.” 


All over the United States, there are types of rural 
architecture of unique attractiveness :— 


“Is anything more inviting than the Dutch farm- 
steads of the Hudson River region, or more sub- 
stantial than the stone buildings of Pennsylvania? 
In the mansions of Virginia the classic portico ap- 
pears with much better utility than was achieved 


COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST § 


COUNTRY school teacher sends us this | 
interesting list :— 

I love the little country boys and girls as 
they come skipping into the schoolroom with pleas- 
ing faces and eager minds. 

I love the picnics and plunges into the “ole swim- 
min’ hole” with my boys and girls. 

I love to tell my pupils of the beautiful truths con- 
tained in the Bible. 

I love the evenings which I occasionally spend with 
my pupils and their parents in their homes. 

I love to talk with Jimmy Jones about his prize 
club pig or his ten-barrel yield of Neal’s Paymaster. 

I love the simple amusements of the country people. 

_I love to go to church with my country boys and 
girls. - 

I love the quietness of solitude of country night- 
fall. I go to my room away from the cares of the day 
and spend many hours reading and pondering over the 
mysteries contained in the Bible and the master- 


pieces of literature. 
EMMA KERR. 
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for the same type in New England houses. Is 
there anything on the American Continent that ap- 
proaches the restful dignity of Virginia mansions 
in ample settings of lawn, gardens, shrubs, trees, 
and meadows? All lovers of colonial America re- 
joice, too, that the fine old brick churches of pre- 
Revolutionary Virginia have come into such recog- 
nition that their preservation is assured: churches 
which have opportunity to survive long after the 
wood meeting-houses on wind-swept New England 
hills have succumbed to weather and decay. The 
Spanish Mission introduced a new note to the 
South, but the adobe is the truly native contribu- 
tion of the Southwest.” 


Encouraging Rural Craftsmanship 


AST but not least, Mr. Willard would have agri- 
cultural agencies interest themselves in the encour- 
agement of rural craftsmanship. In a machine 

age whose factories offer no opportunities for self- 
expression, the American farm can make a distinctive 
contribution to our civilization. As Mr. Willard con- 
cludes :— 

“The farmer has always been a craftsman and 
must always beacraftsman. In agriculture, personal 
skill will always show in results, and will continue 
to be a basis for the satisfaction which comes from 
creative work. It is true that farmers must be- 
come more cooperative, which means that they 
must yield their extreme individualism, but farm- 
ers will always be individualists. Wives and chil- 
dren in farm homes have always exercised crafts- 
manship and must always continue to do so. It is 
true that craftsmanship in farm life often sinks to 
materialistic levels; that men and women lose sight 
of the satisfying aspects of creative effort, and that 
life thereby loses much of its joy. Yet the possi- 
bility of satisfaction through craftsmanship is al- 
ways there. Never will the farm people of the 
United States find themselves in the predicament 
of the urban machine workers of today. 

“Tf it is possible to save to farm people the finer 
sense of craftsmanship, to transfer some of their 
creative effort to non-economic activities in which 
the sheer joy of creating is the only reward, a 
mighty contribution will be made to. the steadying 
and strengthening of rural life.’ 


This message of Mr. Willard’s seems to us one of 
more than usual importance. We quite agree with 
him, that our agricultural colleges, farm and home 
agents, and agricultural teachers owe it to rural 
America to interest themselves in all these things that 
make for the development of a rural culture. We 
should preserve and promote all the finest that has or 
can be developed in rural music, the drama, architec- 
ture, art, and craftsmanship. Rural art and rural cul- 
ture, too, should not be mere copies of city art and 
culture but should be native, genuine, and indigenous, 
standing on their own feet, with no cramping, dwarf- 
ing, or distorting effort to emulate city models. We 
should like to hear from all readers interested in these 
subjects. 


[he Ministry of Beauty 


Enjoying a New Picture Each Week 


N A recent Progressive Farmer, under the heading, 

“The Ministry of Beauty,” I noticed a recommen- 

dation that pictures be changed frequently. About 
a year ago I happened upon an easy method of doing 
that very thing. 

A friend gave me a little contraption, consisting of. 
a slab of polished hardwood with a metal clamp at- 
tached to one end. It was intended for a kind of 
letter writer’s lapboard, but I converted it into a sup- 
port for Literary Digest covers. I invested in various 
colored cardboards, such as are used in school manual 
training departments; and with these to give suitable 
backgrounds, I can enjoy each week’s Digest cover or 
any other appropriate picture that strikes my fancy. 

ELLA BATTLE. 





Edgecombe County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note.—With the handsome cover pages we ex- 
pect to use in our paper from now on, we suspect many 
readers may wish to use them in this way. 


AThought forthe Week 


F BY “fun” one means quiet enjoyment, I think that 
when youth is over, the best part of life is when we 
are doing the work that we like best, and when we 





have reason to think that we are doing it tolerably well. 


In other words, our work becomes our play, and our 
play becomes mere recreation. “Blessed 
who has found his work,” says Carlyle; “let him seek 
no other blessedness.” “He who has work that suits 
him and a wife whom he loves,” says Hegel, “has 
squared his accounts with life.”—Dean Inge. 
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Underfeeding Good Cows Is Bad Business 


But to Overfeed Poor Cows Is Just as Bad if Not Worse 


EACH ACCORDING TO HER & 
MERITS 


T IS as easy to overfeed a poor cow 
I as to underfeed a good one. Many 
poor cows are overfed and most of 
the extra good ones are underfed. Such 
mistakes can only be avoided by feed- 
ing each cow ac- 
cording to her 
production. Many 
dairymen think 
this too much 
trouble and con- 
clude they can- 
not afford to feed 
each cow accord- 
ing to the milk 
and butterfat she 
gives. If they 
only realized the facts, they would 
know that they could not afford to do 
otherwise. 
Much of 





TAIT BUTLER 


the unsatisfactory finan- 
cial results from dairying are due 
to the fact that too much feed is 
wasted on the poor cows, while the 
good ones are not getting enough feed 
to produce most economically. A poor 
cow may use not more than one-third 
of her feed for milk production ayd 
two-thirds for keeping up her body 
and its functions; whereas a really 
good cow, properly and liberally fed, 
may reverse the order and use two- 
thirds of her feed for milk production and one-third 
or a little over for maintaining her body. 


with me, 


A good cow well fed should use at least half her 
feed for making milk, but she cannot do this for long 
periods if half the feed given is not sufficient to main- 
tain her body weight. For a time a good cow will 
produce milk at the expense of her body weight, but 
this cannot be continued and in the end the body main- 
tenance must have first call on the feed given. The 
milk flow will go down and the profit of the dairyman 
will drop with it. 


The dairy cow should be first given all of the best 
roughage she will consume—green grass, silage, and 
legume hay—and then such a quantity of suitable cox- 
centrates or grains as she will pay for with an in- 
creased flow of milk. If she will pay a larger profit on 
12 or 15 pounds of concentrates than she will on 8 or 
10 pounds, common sense and economical production 
dictate that she be given the larger quantity. But no 
cow should be fed more than she will pay for. It 
therefore plainly follows that each cow should be fed 
according to her production and since all do not pro- 
duce in equal quantities they should not have equal 
quantities of grain or concentrates. 


And when the prices for butterfat are low, as at 
present, is not the time to neglect to feed each cow 
according to what she produces. In fact, individual 
feeding, a balanced ration, and an abundance of the 
best roughages become increasingly important as prices 
decrease. 


J. N. Camden. 
heifer’s name is Edna Hartland. 
class all the way through. She weighs about 1,250 pounds. 
You can keep it.” 





STARTING YOUNG! 


Carl Stone, Wilson County, Tennessee, writes us as follows: “I am sending you the pic- 
ture of a coming two-year-old heifer, bred in Woodford County, Kentucky, at the farm of 
Her sire was Hartland Mischief and her dam was Edna M. Woodford. This 
She was shown in five fairs in Tennessee and won in her 
My baby brother is in the picture 
We are mighty grateful to Carl for this splendid picture. 


By? TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


WHAT INDUCES PERSISTENT MILKING? 


READER has two cows that “with their first 

two calves milked up to within four weeks of 

calving, but with their second calves are (July 
1) nearly dry, although they do not freshen until Octo- 
ber.” He asks if there is anything that “will make 
cows give milk until near calving.” 

There are a number of conditions which tend to pro- 
long the milking period, but with some cows nothing 
will do it. 

Probably the most important factor is an inheritance 
of a long lactation period. One of the desirable quali- 
ties of the highly developed dairy cow is that of milk- 
ing right up to her next calving period, unless dried 
off six or eight weeks before. This habit of persistent 
milking is inherited. These two heifers milked well 
up to calving with their first calves and it would, there- 
fore, seem that possibly other causes are responsible 
for their failure to do so with their second calf. 


Among the other influences which may have caused 
the cows to dry up four months before calving are, 
faulty milking and insufficient feed. If cows are not 
properly milked, that is milked clean or dry twice a 
day, milk left in the udder will tend to dry them up 
or reduce the milk flow. Also when hot weather 
comes and the pastures dry up, if they are not fed 





well they will fall off greatly in milk 
production. 


When cows over six months in milk 
are allowed to fall off in their mi 
the flow cannot be recovered until next 
calf. 

In short, the inherited habit of per. 
sistent milk production, thoroughly 
clean and regular milking, and good 
care and feeding of milk Producing 
feeds are, as far as we know, the im 
portant factors which tend to induce 
long lactation period or milking up ty 
near the next freshening period. 


GREEN CORN FOR ROUGHAGE 


READER asks the following 
questions: “Js corn shucks from 
green corn air-dried in. the 
shade of any value as a milk producer 
for milk cows? Also cornstalks cut 
after the green corn (roasting ears) 
has been pulled off? How would dry 
shucks and cured cornstalks compare 
with cottonseed hulls as a winter 
roughage for cows and horses?” 
Green corn shucks and cornstalks cut 
after roasting ears are removed and 
cured will make a good quality of 
roughage of the kind. They will be 
much better than dry corn shucks and 
cornstalks that have been allowed te 
ripen. But the roughage will still be 
inferior to legume hay, the only suit- 
able dry roughage for a dairy cow. 


Ordinary corn stover is as good as or better than 
cottonseed hulls. The parts the cows will eat, leaves 
and other finer portions, are better in feeding value 
than cottonseed hulls, but the hulls have the quality 
of serving to lighten up the heavy or finely ground 
meals, like cottonseed meal, for the small amount of 
lint on the hulls and their nature make them suitable 
for mixing with ground feed. 


But we would prefer the corn shucks and stalks cut 
green and well cured, for feeding dairy cows. 


A ftandard farm feper Jays 


Freeing the South From Cattle Ticks 


ISSISSIPPI is ouf of Texas fever quarantine 

This is the eleventh state to make itself tick 

free. The others which have freed themselves 
from this terrible bovine plague are Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Oklahoma, North Caro 
lina, South Carolina, Virginia, and California. 





It took Mississippi less than two years, after receiv 
ing the half-million-dollar appropriation, to chase the 
cattle tick into the Gulf of Mexico, Louisiana, Texas, 
and Florida can do the same. So could Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and New York with the corn borer. 


Watch things hum in South Mississippi now. | No 
plan of farm relief can equal the advantage of raising 
tick-free cattle—Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, 
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eorgia “Future Farmers” Convene 


Speaking Contest and Awarding of Honors Feature Meeting 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Georgia State Director of Vocational Education 


HE Future Farmers of Georgia—the 

state-wide organization of boys study- 
ing vocational agriculture— held their 
second annual convention in Athens the 
last week in. July. 
Two hundred dele- 
gates, most of whom 
were officers in their 
local chapters, at- 
tended. 


Willard Henry, 
Sale City High 





School, was elected 
president for the 
PAUL W. CHAPMAN coming year. Wil- 
liam McGee, Lanier 
High for Boys, Macon, was made 
vice-president; Martin T. McGregor, 


Girard, was continued as secretary. M. 
D. Mobley, assistant state supervisor of 
agricultural education, was selected as 
state adviser to the organization. 

The 10 boys who won the F. F. G. 
speaking contest in their local districts 
in the spring competed’ for the honor of 
representing Georgia in the Southern re- 
gional speaking contest. 

Bill Smith, Mt. Zion, won the speak- 
ing contest. Bill spoke on the equaliza- 
tion of taxes as 2 means of farm relief. 
On October 25,,in Athens, he will speak 
against speakers from all of the South- 
ern States. If he wins he will represent 
the South in the national contest at Kan- 
sas City in November. But whether he 
wins or not he will get a free trip to 
the annual Congress of the Future Farm- 
ers of America which will be held in 
Kansas City during the American Royal 
Live Stock Show. 


The honor of representing Georgia at 
the national livestock judging contest for 
vocational boys at the National Dairy 
Show, which will be held in St. Louis 
in October, was won by the team of boys 
from the Gore High School. This team, 
composed of G. W. Gordle, Jr., Grady 
Boggs, and Harlin Winkle, was coached 
by Claude E. Boggs, teacher of voca- 


The men in this picture have been rated as 


_ At the convention of the Future Farmers of Georgia these boys were awarded the “Georgia Planter” degree. 
highest degree which can be conferred by the F. F. G. organization. 


“GEORGIA PLANTERS” 


This is the third and 


Front row, left to right: William McGee, Macon; Clyde Seawright, 


Nancy Hart, Hartwell; W. A. Phillips, Winterville; Frank Langford, Winterville; Othine Rowe, Rentz; Charlie Thomas, Carnesville; James 


Segars, Statham; James Sledge, Sylvester. 


tional agriculture and superintendent of 
the Gore schools. L. M. Sheffer, state 
supervisor of agricultural education, will 
go to St. Louis with the team. 


Fifteen boys were awarded the “Geor- 
gia Pianter” degree during the conven- 
tion. This is the third degree in the F. 
F. A. organization and the highest that 
can be conferred by the state organiza- 
tion. There is one higher degree, that of 
“American Farmer,” and it is conferred 
only by the national organization. Two 
Georgia boys were recommended for this 
fourth degree. They are Billy Bowdoin, 
Statham, the retiring president, and Wil- 
lard Henry, Sale City, the incoming 
president. 

M. D. Mobley was given a “Planter” 
key; also A. P. Lewis, teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture at Statham. Mr. Lewis 
not only helped organize one of the first 
Future Farmer chapters in Georgia, but 
he has trained initiation teams that have 
conferred the degrees at the state con- 
ventions. 

Albert Sosebee, Epworth, Ga., the only 
boy in the state to hold the “American 
Farmer” degree, told how he earned the 
money to pay for the farm to which he 
holds the deed. 


GEORGIA’S “SUPERIOR” TEACHERS 


: \ Back row: Harold Grogan, Sale Cit 
Shakleford, Barnesville; T. J. Holcombe, Barnesville; Holcombe Dacus, Union; 


$3 


“superior”? teachers of vocational agriculture. 


In planning their program of work 
for the coming year the boys decided to 
emphasize community service, codperative 
enterprises, thrift, scholarship, and recre- 
ation. 


Vocational Teachers Hold Con- 
ference 
T THE same time the F. F. A. con- 


4 4% vention was in session, the teachers 
of these boys were holding their annual 
meeting at the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture. One hundred teachers from 
all. sections of the state attended this 
conference at which the program of work 
for next year was developed. 

Perhaps the high spot in the conference 
came when Bonnell H. Stone, on behalf 
of the Georgia Forestry Association, pre- 
sented a check for $100 to C. L. Veatch, 
teacher of vocational agriculture at Com- 
merce. This check was presented to Mr. 
Veatch for doing the most outstanding 
work in forestry during the past year. 

Every school in Georgia where voca- 
tional agriculture is taught has a 10-acre 
forestry tract that has been leased to the 
school for a 10-year period. The teacher 
and his boys carry out on this forest the 





At the annual conference each was pre- 


Sented with a certificate of merit by Chancellor Charles M. Snelling, chairman of the Georgia State Board for Vocational Education. 


Seated, left to right: E. H. Thomas, Nancy 
; Standing, left to right: George Dickinson, Hahira; L. E. 
I, Martin, Sylvester; T.. L. Everett, Waresboro; H, J. Cook, Rentz; and T. Evans Ritchie, Richland. 


Attian; C. L. Willcox, Calhoun. 


Hart; C 


Reed, Sardis; H. J. B. Turner, Braselton; Jim Sims, Warwick; 
Hemrick, Washington; W. L. Green, Eastanollee; 


O. L. Haden, 


y; Willard Henry, Sale City; Buford Bridges, Sale City; Travis 
A. P, Lewis, Statham, 


practices that are recommended by the 
Georgia Forest Service. B. M. Lufbur- 
row, state forester, in speaking at the 
conference, said that Georgia was the 
first state to attempt this practical plan 
but that others were following Georgia’s 
example because the method has proved 
practical. 

Mr. Veatch, along with other phases of 
agriculture, taught forestry to the boys 
in his classes for a period of eight weeks 
last year. In addition to the school tract, 
six of his boys are conducting forestry 
projects on their home farms. He has 
also started reforestation projects on sev~ 
eral farms in the community and has 
marked a- forest demonstration on one 
of the Jackson County highways. 


The following officers were elected by 
the Georgia Association of Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture: G. I. Martin, 
Sylvester, president; H. B. Turner, Bra- 
selton, secretary-treasurer, and J. Frank 
Reid, Durand, vice-president. 

This association is divided into four 
districts. The following officers were 
elected in these districts :— 


District I.—G. I. Martin, Sylvester, presi- 
dent; Furman Grant, Ty Ty, vice-president, 
and M. C. Owen, Sumner, secretary, 

District II.—J. L. Bolton, Waynesboro, presx 
ident; J. E. Leger, Cadwell, vice-president, 
and Joel Richardson, Lyons, secretary. 

District I11.—H. B. Turner, Braselton, presi- 
dent; W. C. Britt, Snellville, vice-president, 
and C. M. Reed, Hartwell, secretary. 


District IV.—J. F. Reid, Durand, president; 
P. L. Elkins, Cumming, vice-president, and 
D. G. Allison, Chamblee, secretary. 

Among the interesting things which 
grew out of the discussions of the teach- 
ers at the conference was the contest for 
naming the farming program taught in 
vocational schools. Fifty dollars in prizes 
was offered by the teachers. 


A cash prize of $25 will be awarded to 
the person in Georgia who sends the 
best name, or name and slogan, to the 
state director of vocational education. 


The teachers in each section of the 
state worked out a farming program 
which they will recommend. 


A very worthy tribute to the authors 
of the Smith-Hughes Act was given by 
the vocational teachers in recommending 
that photographs of these men—Hon. 
Hoke Smith and the late Hon. Dudley 
M. Hughes—be framed and hutig in ev- 
ery agricultural classroom in the state. 
It is a fitting tribute to two of Georgia's 
greatest statesmen. These men _ hetped 
make education practical and in times like 
those through which weare passing I 
often wonder if there are any people any- 


where who can afford any other kind, 
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| FARM NEWS TERSELY TOLD 
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HE first codperative cattle sale in 

Holmes County, Fla., held on August 
4,. was pronounced a success, says the 
Holmes County Advertiser. The differ- 
ence in price between calves out of pure- 
bred Angus sires and native cows, and na- 
tive calves was marked and will doubt- 
less encourage further improvement of 
beef cattle grown in the county. 


First bales of cotton are being 
brought to a number of markets. The 
Elba (Ala.) Clipper reports Coffee Coun. 
ty’s first bale on July 31. It was grown 
by Alto Brown and sold for 13.10 cents 
per pound. The Jesup (Ga.) Sentinel re- 
ports the first cotton in Wayne County 
as being ginned on August 4. The first 
bale belonged to Clinton Eliot, of Odum. 
In Turner County, Ga., the first bale was 
raised by L. L. Guy and was sold for 11 
cents per pound, says the Wiregrass 
Farmer. The first bale in Burke County, 
Ga., was brought in during the week of 
July 28 and sold for 25% cents per pound. 
It was grown by Russell McNorrill. The 
Opelika Daily News says the first one on 
the Opelika market was brought in on 
August 9. Elmore Torbert of Society 
Hill grew this bale and it was sold on the 
Opelika market for 20 cents per pound. 


At a mass meeting, Worth County, 


Ga., farmers adopted a sliding scale for | 


cotton picking this season, reports the 
Sylvester Local. The price paid for pick- 
ing will depend on the price cotton is bring- 
ing. -For instance, when cotton is selling 
at 8 cents per pound, pickers will be paid 
40 cents per 100; when cotton brings 10 
cents, pickers will be paid 50 cents; 12- 
cent cotton will mean that pickers get 60 
cents per 100, and so on. 


Wayne County, Georgia, farmers 
are realizing one of the most successful 
seasons in potato growing they have ever 
had, says the Jesup Sentinel. To August 
8 approximately 30 cars of Big Stem Jer- 
sey and Porto Rico potatoes had been 
shipped from Jesup and Screven. 


Four-H club girls of Liberty Coun- 
ty, Ga., held their camp from August 12 
to 15 at their club house at Shellman, 
says the Liberty County Herald. From 
August 19 to 22 club women of the coun- 
ty will hold their camp. 


A Georgia Jersey cow was sold re- 
cently by J. H. McGee, Gwinnett County, 
for $700, reports the Sylvester Local. 


Georgia tobacco growers last week 
disposed of 18,759,607 pounds of leaf at 
an average price of 10.50 cents per pound. 
This »is 8.92 cents per pound less than the 
1929 crop brought and 2.11 cents less than 
the 1928 crop. Growers received $1,985,- 
490.66 or $1,317,585.45 less than to the 
same date last year, though the total 
amount sold was approximately 1,818,919 
pounds more. Nashville, Tifton, and 
Moultrie reported the highest prices: 
Nashville market averaged 12.33 cents 
er pound, Tifton, with the largest num- 
ber of pounds, averaged 12.23 cents, and 
Moultrie 12.21. 


Tobacco growers of Georgia held a 
meeting at Savannah on August 4 for the 
purpose of trying to secure better prices 
for tobacco. A committee of five mem- 
bers was appointed to confer with the 
South Carolina codperative organization 
and report back to the Georgia growers. 


We clipped this item a few weeks 
since so it isn’t strictly news in point of 
time, but it is, we think, of sufficient in- 
terest to quote the Blackshear Times:— 


“Pansy, a prize Holstein cow of Ware 
County, is the mother of quadruplets. 
The four calves were perfectly normal, 
according to Nolan Lang, Waycross dairy- 
man and owner of Pansy. 


“Last year Pansy gave birth to two 
hale and hearty calves. 


“Six children in two years is a record 
that is hard to beat, even for a purebred 
Holstein cow,.Mr. Lang believes.” 





1930 United States cotton crop of 

14,362,000 bales was indicated by 
the August 1 report of the Crop Re- 
porting Board. The production of 1929 
was 14,828,000 bales. Ginnings to Au- 
gust 1 were reported as 77,956: bales. 

A crop condition of 62.2 compared 
with 69.6 in 1929 and an indicated 
production of 155.3 pounds per acre 
compared with 155 pounds in 1929 was 
reported. 

Throughout the Middle South and 
the Mississippi Valley states, the effect 
of the drouth was apparent in the re- 
port. Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, 


Acres in cul- 
tivation July 











The Cotton Crop Outlook on August 1 


1, 1930, less August 1 Pounds per acre Production (bales) 
10-year av- condition Indicated Forecast 
State erage aban- 1929 1930 1929 1929 1930 
donment 

WED « sccccceseeseeccees 88,000 77 72 258 230 48,000 42,000 
North Carolina ........... 1,696,000 68 74 190 220 747,000 782,000 
South Carolina ........... 2,145,000 74 179 207 830,000 930,000 
DL: .itcteudtwettasenser 3,681,000 69 . 71 171 174 1,343,000 1,340,000 
Florida 100,000 70 72 145 140 29,000 29,000 
Missouri .. 365,000 81 64 308 200 220,000 153,000 
Tennessee 1,200,000 81 61 217 185 515,000 464,000 
Alabama 3,590,000 71 62 174 160 1,342,000 1,201,000 
SNE ccecnceuteeen se 4,202,000 76 60 220 185 1,915,000 1,626,000 
Louisiana ..... eee | 2,013,000 69 4 183 150 809,000 632,000 
BE Choy knsheaweeces ice 16,835,000 64 61 108 128 3,940,000 4,496,000 
EEL. S's get abs os 2ha09< 3,803,000 72 @ 128 135 1,143,000 1,072,000 
PES Ss wthnaseseneenks 3,920,000 73 46 178 135 1,435,000 1,106,000 
New Mexico ....ccccccecce 119,000 86 89 333 390 90,000 97,000 
PT. 625 tacesetecediess 209,000 86 92 324 371 153,000 $162,000 
“is waVahecaenesdes 268,000 86 92 402 399 260,000 224,000 
Be SNE hsb eckccevewsnens 18,000 81 70 227 170 9,000 6,000 
Se | eee 44,252,000 6.6 62.2 155.0 155.3 14,828,000 14,362,000 

Lower California 
(Old Mexico)? ......... 101,000 85 . 244 75,000 53,000 


t 28,000 bales Pima Egyptian on 46,000 acres included in Arizona figures. 
t Not included in California figures nor in United States total. 


Louisiana, Arkansas, and Oklahoma all 
have an expectancy of crops smaller 
than 1929, while Texas on the West and 
North and South Carolina on the East 
have prospects of larger crops. Geor- 
gia’s prospective production is practi- 
cally the same as 1929. The reduced crop 
prospects in the Mississippi Valley 
States—Mississippi, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, and Tennessee—are of all the more 
importance when it is recalled fhat each 
of these states increased its acreage 
considerably this spring over the acre- 
age of 1929. 


Details by states follow :— 














Uncle Fred Visits Blackshear 


His Opinion of the Georgia Tobacco Situation 
By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


N Tuesday, July 29, I was at Black. 
shear, Ga,, attending the opening 
sale of the 1930 tobacco market. 

It rained on Monday morning and it look. 
ed as if the farmers 
were going to have a 
bad time for their 
opening sale. But by 
noon the rain ceased 
and before dark the 
cars and trucks be- 
gan to roll in, with 
their loads of “the 
bright leaf.” All 
night long one car 
and truck followed 
another until the floors of the four big 
tobacco warehouses were covered with 
baskets of tobacco. 

Early in the morning I went the round 
to see the crowd of farmers and the grade 
of their tobacco. I have attended the open- 
ing sale at Blackshear for several years 
and while I am not a tobacco expert I 
can tell good tobacco when I see it and I 
can truly say that I have never seen any 
opening offering that equaled this one in 
the excellent grade. The people were all 
eager for 9 o'clock to come and to see 
the sale begin. 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 


Personally I expected an average price 
a little below that of last season but when 
I saw good tobacco selling from 4 up to 
8 and 10 cents then I knew something was 
wrong. The farmers were very indignant 
and were free in saying that they were 
“being robbed.” Instead of getting an 
average of 15 cents as they should have 
received, this good bright tobacco only 
made an average of 10 cents. 


I can understand the low price of cot- 
ton—the surplus on hand and the fact 
that all mills are running on short time 
explains the cause. But the conditions of 
tobacco are very different. The official 
statement from Washington gives the ex- 
port of tobacco at 10,000,000 pounds in 
excess of the amount sent abroad for the 
corresponding six months in 1929. The 
tobacco crop in Virginia and Kentucky is 


cut 50 per cent by a four-months’ drouth. 
The American Tobacco Company has just 
declared a 100 per cent dividend. The 
manufactured products are selling at the 
same prices and there is no reduction in 
the demand. Only two big concerns are 
buying. I could but notice that the other 
buyers walked along like so many dum- 
mies, never making a bid. All the other 
20 markets in our state suffered the same 
disastrous experience. 

The farmers stopped bringing in their 
tobacco freely, and but little was sold on 
Thursday and Friday. Senator George 
and Congressman Langford got busy and 
succeeded in getting an investigation by 
the government which will look into mat- 
ters this week. (Mr. Hunnicutt wrote 
this early in August. Investigations have 
since been under way.—Editor.) If a 
thorough investigation is made the com- 
mittee will certainly find that the tobacco 
growers of Georgia are not being given 
a square deal. 

An appeal was made to the Farm Board 
and they replied that they would gladly 
come to the rescue but could do so only 
when the tobacco growers of Georgia 
formed a cooperative association. The 
law allows them to deal only with codp- 
erative organizations. I hope this will be 
done this fall and that when the next to- 
bacco crop is being put upon the market 
the growers will have some alternative. 


It will be worth all that it will cost the 
farmers to have this alternative even if 
they never use the association. Now they 
have to take any price the big concerns 
are minded to offer. 


One thing that disappointed me was the 
failure of the tobacco tying movement. 
On the first day a good many farmers 
brought in their tobacco tied. It looked 
much better and can be handled better 
but it didn’t bring any better price. This 
was on account of the absence of the 
export buyers. They are the ones that 
want it tied. I hope to see better prices; 
if not, tobacco growing in Georgia will 
receive a serious setback. 


The Progressive Fa ” 


RANDOM BITS OF STATIC } 
By ETHEL ROGERS 


l 








——_j 

ID you miss “Random Bits” last 

week? We like to flatter Ourselyes 

that you did, so please don’t disillusion 
us! 
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We were gone on our annual vacatigg 
and we had a “marvelous” time (tha 
seems to be the correct word just now), 
Our principal regret of the trip was thy 
we didn’t get to visit one of the big 
broadcasting studios while in New York 
We really decided on very short notig 
to go to New York and had no time tp 
secure a written invitation which seems 
to be requisite for a visit to the NBC 
CBS studios. So take a tip from us an 
if you go to New York and think youd 
enjoy visiting the big studios, write jj 
advance for an invitation. 


nf 


It wasn’t our first visit to the Big City 
but we marveled afresh at its magnitude 
and beauty. It was much, much too. shor 
a visit; some of these days we're going 
back and spend a long time there, 4 
would be a liberal education in itself, we 
believe. 


a 3 
But that is entirely off the subject of 


radio—doubtless that is the static. Maybe 
we'd better tune in a little better. 
77 

While in New York we heard Jess 
Crawford in person on the Paramount or- 
gan. He is one of our favorite radio art 
ists and we thrilled at the opp 
of hearing him play “I Pagliacci” rig 
before our eyes. 


17.79 


Amos ’n’ Andy have renewed their con- 
tracts for another year, broadcasting 
twiee each day over the network as if 
the past year. Whether they got a “raise” 
over the $125,000 they are reported to 
have received last year has not been as 
certained. There will be no change in 
sponsorship. (If they got a raise, they 
are about the only folks we know of who 
are getting raises just now!) 


199 


Many persons performing before the 
microphone feel peculiar impulses, but 
Nancy Carroll, motion picture actress who 
sang over an NBC network recently in 
the Camel Hour, declared that she felt 
like hugging the blooming thing. 


nf 


Something that most of us have to con 
sider not only in radio operation but i 
all other activities is economy. And that 
is the “B” battery essential we are com 
sidering today. 


4. Economy.—From the outside, most 
“B” batteries look alike. But the externa 
dimensions do not determine the amount ol 
active material within the battery. Es 
pecially in selecting the larger sizes, the 
importance of determining how much 
the interior of the battery is actually 
chemical material contributing to its out 
put is the key to determining its economy. 
One of the most recent developments of 
the scientific laboratory is the perfection 
of the layer built type of construct 
which gives a much higher ratio of active 
material to cubic content as com 
with the old style cylindrical cell. Ob 
viously, you can get more material into 
rectangular boxes piled on top of 
other, than into 30 cylindrical boxes mak- 
ing a pile of the same size. That is what 
is inside a 45-volt “B” battery; 30 cells 
each giving 114 volts, connected in serie 
With the cylindrical type cell, the 
space between the cells que to the circulat 
shape is filled with solution or § ; 
compound which contributes only wei@™ 
and insulation and adds nothing to @ 
current output or capacity of the bait 
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OTTON OUTLOOK 

ghd doe. GUSLER 
Markets Editor, The Progressive Farmer | 
a 

FTER sinking to new low levels for 

the season, cotton prices experienced 
a mild rally at the start of August. Con- 
tinued slow demand from both domestic 
and foreign spinners 
and evidence of a 
large carry-over bear 
chief responsibility 
for keeping prices on 
a low level in the 
face of some unfa- 
vorable features in 
the crop outlook. 


Forecasts of the 
new crop showed the 
wide range of opin- 
jon which is characteristic of midseason. 
Trade forecasts ranged from 13,412,000 to 
15,004,000 bales, with the average around 
14,300,000 bales, compared with 14,828,000 
bales harvested in 1929. (The government 
forecast was 14,362,000 bales—Editor.) 
During the past month, the prospect has 
been reduced by dry, hot weather over 
the western and central parts of the belt, 
but it improved in Georgia and the Caro- 
linas. 

Activity of the weevil has been cur- 
tailed by the weather, partly offsetting 
other damage. An average crop has al- 
ready been made over most of the south- 
ern half of the belt, and there is -still a 
chance of rains. Hence, the market gives 
rather poor response to the drouth re- 
ports. 

The quantity of fertilizer used on the 
1930 cotton crop was reported by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
at 2,380,000 tons which was applied on 
18,239,000 acres compared with 2,427,000 
tons used on 18,182,000 acres last year. 


World consumption of American cot- 
ton in the 11 months ending June 30, 1930, 
totaled 12,173,000 bales against 13,991,000 
in the corresponding portion of last sea- 
son, according to the New York Cotton 
Exchange Service. If consumption in 
July is about the same as in June, world 
consumption for the 1929-30 crop year 
will be about 13,050,000 bales compared 
with 15,169,000 last season, 15,500,000 two 
years ago and 15,753,000 bales three years 
ago. 

World consumption of 13,050,000 bales 
would leave a world carry-over of about 
6,150,000 bales of American cotton com- 
pared with 4,474,000 on July 31 last year, 
5,121,000 two years ago and 7,794,000 three 
years ago. With this exception, the car- 
ty-over would be the largest since 1921. 


About 1,250,000 bales of the carry- 
over is in the hands of the Cotton Stabili- 
zation Corporation. Farm Board officials 
have announced that these holdings would 
fot be marketed in a way to influence 
Prices for the 1930 crop adversely. 


It is evident that world consumption 
during the past 12 months was below the 
Probable outturn of the 1930 crop. With 
such a prospect and with a heavy carry- 
over, the supply situation seems to be an 
fasy one. However, improvement in gen- 
tral business is expected to increase cot- 
ton consumption this coming year. Also, 
Competition from Indian cotton may be 
less pronounced, 3 











GILBERT GUSLER 





NATIVE PLANTS FOR LAND-: | 
SCAPE WORK 


a, By T. H. McHATTON 
rticulturist, Georgia State College of 


Agriculture 
’ 


N BUILDING the world, a wise Cre- 
ator created plants particularly adapted 
o each locality. Such plants thrive well 
local conditions. They develop more 
fully and more suitably than those 
might be brought ‘m from distant 















About Rural Problems and Developments of 
Interest to Everyone 


lands. The beauty and attractiveness of a 
plant is not enhanced by traveling. The 
blue spruce of Colorado never attains the 
same magnificence elsewhere as it does 
in its native mountains; nor does the 
Magnolia grandiflora reach its acme of 
loveliness excepting in the woods of its 
native South. What a pity it is that our 
people do not realize the worth of native 
plants. 


Recently the South has been filled with 
the glory of the azalea, and with the per- 
fume of the yellow jasmine, which grow 
in luxury and abundance at our very 
hands. 


The summer is a season of the year for 
going into the woods and selecting desir- 
able plants for resetting about our homes 
and school houses. A Sunday afternoon’s 
walk may be turned into a profitable ven- 
ture by tagging desirable specimens. 
These plants may then have a ditch dug 
around their roots so as to give them a 
pruning in their native home. During the 
winter, digging should be done, and the 
plant brought to its new location in the 
shrub border about the lawn, or near the 
base of the house or school. It should be 
firmly set and well pruned to insure suc- 
cess. 

When the winter comes and the leaves 
are gone, it is not so easy to pick out the 
symmetrical and well formed specimens: 
if it is a blooming shrub, its color may 
not be known,. And again, lifting: it. di- 
rectly from the woods without first prun- 
ing its roots during the growing season, 
minimizes its chance of living when trans- 
planted. It is mainly for this reason that 
people are advised to purchase nufsery 
stock rather than select it from the wild. 
But where selection is made during the 
summer and the plant given proper atten- 
tion prior to digging, its successful trans- 
planting is practically assured. 

Plants brought in from the wild do not 
cost much money. They require a little 
labor and some thought, but when once 
growing about the home they have an 
added charm and beauty because of the 
personal effort that has been required to 
bring them into civilization. 





| LITTLE FARM EXPERIENCES 
| By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
| Georgia State College of Agriculture 





Profit in Buying Frugally 


" ITH all this talk about increasing 

the profits from farming through 
marketing, many farmers overlook the op- 
portunities that exist for saving through 
careful buying. Take, 
for instance, a little 
thing I did last fall. 
Each year I have 
from 10 to 20 acres 
of summer hay. Of 
course I need a mow- 
ing machine. If I 
went down town and 
bought a new mower 
from the local mer- 
chant, it would mean 
an investment of $5 
to $10 an acre. 

“Last fallI heard that theré was going 
to be a sale of farm machinery and imple- 
ments from a farm about five miles south 
of here. I went to the sale and bought a 
used mowing machine for $10. Then dur- 
ing the winter I fixed it up at an addi- 
tional cost of $16. This machine did its 
work satisfactorily the past summer. It 
should. do just as well for four more 
years. A five-year program is a fairly 
long time program for a farmer. 


“With no larger an area in hay than I 
usually have, the machinery investment 
is always an item in the ultimate cost of 
the hay. By careful buying I have re- 
wed this from, say, $7.50 an acre to $1' 





J. W. FIROR 





an acre. Then figuring that the hay 
should pay for the investment in five 
years, I have reduced the cost per acre 
from $1.50 a year to 20 cents.” 

The above is virtually an account of an 
experience of a young Georgia farmer as 
he recently told it to me. There are sug- 
gestions of value to be obtained from it. 
They may be stated as follows :— 

1. If you as a farmer have a relatively 
small acreage in a crop which should be 
planted, cultivated, or harvested by using 
expensive implements and machinery, it is 
absolutely necessary to be careful in buy- 
ing; 

_2. If you have a large acreage planted 
to @ crop it is sound business to buy new 
implements ; 

3. If you have a blacksmith shop and 
time during.the winter, it will be profit- 
able to‘btry used implements from your 
neighbors who are retiring and fix them 
up for your own use. This applies par- 
ticularly to such small style things as 
axes, saws, hoes, plow attachments, etc. 


ALABAMA FARM BUREAU IS | 
GROWING YEARLY 


By L. O, BRACKEEN 
1 ! 


HE ninth annual meeting of the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau Federation held at 
Auburn, July 31-August 1,-was the best 
and most enthusiastic bureau meeting 
ever held in Alabama. More than 1,200 
leading farmers, agricultural leaders, 
bankers, and others attended the meeting. 
In presenting his annual report, Presi- 
dent. Edward A. O’Neal showed that the 
organization is guided by Auburn findings 
and that it is conducting a complete serv- 
ice program for the benefit of farmers and 
also for the benefit of bankers and busi- 
ness men. 

Mr. O'Neal said that the state farm bu- 
reau is now a federation of 67 county 
farm bureaus which means that every 
county in the state has a farm bureau. 
He also reported that many counties have 
Negro units and that colored farmers are 
joining at a rapid rate. 

“Tt is encouraging that approximately 
11,000 new members have been added to 
the farm bureau since November 1, 1929, 
and farmers are at present joining at the 
rate of about 1,000 per month,” he said. 

He said that during the last 12 months 
the combined business of the organization 
totaled $16,000,000 and that $100,000,000 
is the grand total for the first nine years. 
This includes the marketing of a long list 
of farm products; the purchasing of fer- 
tilizers, seeds, feeds, and insecticides, and 
financing for production purposes. In ad- 
dition the state and national bureau pro- 
gram includes legislation, transportation, 
taxation, relationship, insurance, and edu- 
cation. 

“The history of mankind,” said Mr. 
O’Neal, “is a record of the growing par- 
ticipation of more and more people in 
more of the good things of life. This is 
progress and it is also representative of 
the farm bureau and its work in Ala- 
bama.” 

Without opposition Edward A. O’Neal 
was re-elected president for the eighth 
consecutive time. The election was by 
unanimous vote, no other being nominated. 

R. F. Croom, of Evergreen and W. M. 
Hester, of Russellville were re-elected 
vice-presidents. These three officers and 
L. M. Griffin, Moundville; J. L. Edwards, 
Selma; Dr. W. C. Braswell, Elba; J. H. 
Thompson, Fort Payne; Allen Northing- 
ton, Montgomery; Mrs. J. D. Giles, 
Selma; and E. S. Pace, Eastaboga, will 
compose the executive committee for the 
ensuing year. All were re-elected. 
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|JAMES C. STONE ON THE FARM 
| BOARD PROGRAM 


" HE program undertaken by the 

Farm Board to help the farmers or- 
ganize for collective action is not one that 
can be accomplished overnight, but one 
that will require not 
only _ considerable 
time, but much -pa- 
tience on the part of 
both those who are 
trying to help the 
farmers and the 
farmers themselves.” 
So said Mr. James 
C. Stone of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, in 
reviewing its policies, 
Coming directly to the problems of to- 
bacco farmers as a class, Mr. Stone 
stressed these points :— 

“1, The tobacco grower, in my opin- 
ion, is never going to get his rightful 
share of the consumers’ dollar paid for 
his tobacco until he organizes intelli- 
gently and places himself in a position 











J. C, STONE 


where he will have more _ bargaining 
power. 
“2. Through intelligent organization, 


production can be regulated in a large 
measure to consumption. 

“3. Farming is a business and should 
be conducted as such by— 

(a) Keeping proper records of operation; 

(b) Careful production planning in advance; 

(c) Securing all available information on in- 
telligent and efficient production and market- 
ing by maintaining close contact with state 
colleges and experiment stations. 

“In the near future,” Mr. Stone said, 
“the Farm Board expects to make a care- 
ful study of the marginal and sub-mar- 
ginal land of the country and recommend 
a land policy which we hope will be to the 
ultimate. good of the farming industry. 
We also expect to make a study of the 
various sections of the country and -bring 
to the attention of the farmers of each 
section the crops and livestock which they 
can produce to a better advantage than 
can be produced in other sections.” 





| CHARD FOR THE FIRST TIME 
“¥ HAVE some beautiful chard but am 

not sure we prepare it right. What 
part is cooked?” 

The leaves are cooked as are spin- 
ach and turnip greens and the leaf 
stems are cooked as aparagus. Your 
chard will continue to furnish you 
wholesome food for several months. It is 
as hardy as beets. 


Aunt fet fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“I hated to do it, but I’d been chasin’ 


that fly for ten minutes an’ no fly is 
goin’ to outwit me by lightin’ on a man’s 
bald spot.” 

“I love my relatives same as anybody 
does, but I don’t want ’em campin’ on 
me just because the weather is too het 
to do their coum cookin’.” 
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Talking It Over With Folks Who Know 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR! 


ONDAY, August 18—Thumb tacks 

are better than pins or ordinary 
tacks for fastening the cover on the iron- 
ing board. 

Tuesday, August 19—Have you ever 
tried prune muffins? You will want to 
serve them repeatedly after you have 
tasted them. The recipe is: three table- 
spoons sugar, 2 tablespoons shortening, 1 
egg, % cup milk, 134 cups flour, 3 tea- 
spoons baking powder, % teaspoon salt, 
1 cup uncooked prunes. Remove pits 
from prunes and chop. Cream sugar with 
shortening, add beaten egg and milk. Add 
prunes, mix well, then combine with 
flour sifted with baking powder and salt. 
Beat thoroughly. Pour in greased muffin 
pans. Bake 15 minutes in a hot oven. 

Wednesday, August 20.—When washing 
your face on a hot day, try sprinkling 
a few drops of toilet water on your damp 
wash cloth. You will find it wonderfully 
refreshing. 

Thursday, August 21.—A piece of stale 
bread is good for removing spots from 
wall paper. Rub it on lightly and be care- 
ful to take a fresh piece as soon as the 
first becomes soiled. 

Friday, August 22.—The pictures in 
magazines cannot be used on lamp shades 
because of the printing on the back, but 
they can be mounted on scrap baskets, 
portfolios, etc., with fine results. 

Saturday, August 23.—A supply of pa- 
per bags costs little and makes it much 
easier to sell fruits or vegetables to indi- 
vidual customers. 

Sunday, August 24—“God pardons 
like a mother, who kisses the offense into 
everlasting forgetfulness.”—Beecher. 














| SUMMER MEAT DISHES | 
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UMMER weather has a way of mak- 
ing us lose our desire for the ordi- 
nary meat dishes, and this is just as well 
as we need less meat in summer than we 
do in winter. Nevertheless it is difficult 
to maintain a balanced diet or to think of 
appetizing menus if no meat whatever is 
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essive Farm Woman 


MRS. W. N. HUTT, MISS ELISE PHILLIPS, Editors 





M Y Dear Friends :— 

And now the time has come 
for me to say good-bye to you in the 
pages of The Progressive Farmer and 
Farm Woman. 
My name and my 
photograph will 
not be here any 
longer. 


I want to tell 
you that I have 
loved you and no 
joy that ever.can 
come to me will 
be as great as has 
been mine through 
all the years of working with you. 
Your problems have been my prob- 
lems. These have been real problems 
whether they concerned developing a 
baby, a home, a school, or a commu- 
nity. It has been a wonderful privi- 
lege to love and serve you. 

It was something over twenty-two 
years ago that I wrote my first article 
for The Progressive Farmer. I think 
it was about tomatoes. Dr. Seaman 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 





Knapp had not started his demonstra- 
tion work with women then and he 
talked to me of it often and we plan- 
ned and dreamed of the better day. 
dawning for farm women and girls. 
Many other things have,come to pass 
in the great development of our belov- 
ed South—its homes, schools, roads, 
opportunities. We have each of us 
played our small part in it. 

In those old days there were few 
letters and I answered each in pen and 
ink ; now between fifty and sixty thou- 
sand come to the woman’s department 
in @ year. These personal communi- 
cations have been a wonderful link in 
the chain that has bound us closer to- 
gether than we ever could have been 
bound in the impersonal printed page 
alone. 

And now farewell. Wherever I may 
be J always shall love you and be 
grateful that I have known you, have 
enjoyed your friendship, and have had 
these wonderful years with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
MRS. W.-N. HUTT. 








served. To meet this situation the clever 
housewife makes use of some of the 
tempting meat loaves and jellied dishes 
that are light enough to tempt summer ap- 
petites. These have an additional ad- 
vantage in that they can be prepared 
well ahead of time and kept in a cool 
place until wanted. 


Fish as well as meat can be utilized 
for some of these recipes and will make 
a pleasant change as well as furnish the 
iodine that is apt to be lacking in the 
diet of those who live inland. The fol- 
lowing recipes were tested by the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics :— 


Meat Loaf.—Two pounds ground beef, % 
pound ground pork, 1 onion, grated, 1 cup 
thick cream sauce or gravy, 2 eggs, 1 cup 


dry bread crumbs, 1 to 2 cups canned toma- 
toes, salt, pepper, celery tops. Mix the in- 
gredients’ together thoroughly. Shape the 
mixture into a loaf, place a strip or two of 
salt pork or small pieces of suet on top, and 
place in a heavy baking pan, Bake for % to 
4% of an hour. The oven should be hot at 
first, reducing the temperature toward the end. 


A small but wonderfully convenient kitchen in Greenville County, South Carolina. A 


kitchen cabinet, electric percolator, toaster, and range, a well placed sink, and plenty of 


storage space are features that make for easy work. 


the Better Homes in America campaign. 


This kitchen was remodeled during 


Jellied Veal.—Two pounds veal, 1. quart wa- 
ter, 1 tablespoon gelatine, juice of % lemon, 
1 tablespoon finely chopped parsley, 1 cup 
whipped cream, salt and pepper to taste. 
Cook the veal at simmering point until ten- 
der. Separate the meat from the bones, Put 
the meat through the grinder, using the fine 
knife. Soak the gelatine in % cup water and 
add to the hot meat broth. Add the ground 
meat and the seasoning. Let the mixture 
stand until it begins to set, then fold in the 
whipped cream and pour the mixture into a 
dampened, oblong pan. Chill thoroughly until 
firm. Cut in slices and serve cold. Bony 
pieces of veal, such as cuts from the neck 
and the shoulder, are excellent for making 
jellied veal. 

Fish ,Mold.—Two eggs, 4 cup water, 4 cup 
vinegar, 1 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon celery 
seed, % teaspoon sugar, 2 tablespoons gela- 
tine, % cup cold water, 2 cups minced fish. 
Beat the eggs, add the seasoning, the vine- 
gar, and the water and cook over boiling 
water until thickened. Soften the gelatine 
in cold water and add to the hot dressing. 
Then add the fish. Place in individual cups 
or one large mold, and let stand in a cold 
place until firmly set. Serve on crisp lettuce 
with mayonnaise. 

Chicken Loaf.—Two cups finely cut cooked 
chicken, 1 cup fine bread crumbs, 1% table- 





An Albemarle County, Virginia, kitchen 
America demonstration. 
the modern plumbing. 


after it was improved for the Better Homes 
Notice the linoleum floor and the attractive curtains, as W' 
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spoons butter or chicken fat, % cup milk, 2: 
eggs, ¥% cup mashed canned peas, salt, pay 
rika, and onion and green pepper fried'® 
butter or chicken fat. Heat the milk, mo 

the crumbs with it, and combine with @ 
other ingredients, adding the beaten eggs § 
Place the mixture in a greased baking 
or pan and bake in a moderate oven for | 
hour or until firm and brown. Turn out 
a platter and serve hot or cold. If red 
cold, garnish with sliced 


tomato. " 
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| SHOES FOR CHILDREN & 
CHOOL time is drawing near and je 
children’s. shoes have to be gottema: 
one of the most important factors ig he 
child’s life, for every bone of a chilly 
foot is easily molded in either the 
or wrong way. Muscles in the feet g 
plenty of exercise, and a rigid shoe 
restricts the muscles. can cause 4 
feet. - 
A shoe which is unnatural in shape # 
ally brings about foot distortion. 
child should have shoes chosen which; 
low each toe to be straight and all pam 
of the foot free for a wholesome : 
of exercise. Proper shoe lasts follow th 
shape of the foot, are flexible from toe 
heel, and encourage correct posture by 
keeping the feet in the right position, 
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DISSOLVE THE SOAP BEFORE 
WASHING i 


RECENT bulletin from a manufac 

turer of washing machines deals with 
the importance of dissolving the soap 
before putting it into the washer. If the 
soap is to be effective, it must be actually 
in solution. The reason for this is easy 
to understand. Every process of washing 
makes use of the principle of forcing 
water through the meshes of the fabric, 














{ 
| PATTERNS 
-_ 
RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat 
Neon ordered at one time, 30 cents 


stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. Address all orders to Pat 
tern Department, The Progressive Farmet 
and Farm Woman, at your nearest office 
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—Courtesy Better Homes in America .— 
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Who would mind dishwashing with a sink like that? : 
lighted night and day and is equipped with many worth while modern conveniences, 














—Courtesy Better Homes in America. 


This compact kitchen is well 
It was 


part of the Greenville County, South Carolina, demonstration for Better Homes in America Week. 


with sufficient force to dislodge the dirt. 

Pieces of soap in the water have no 
washing power, and there is too much 
danger of them lodging in some fold of 
the garment or in the meshes of the 
fabric and not being rinsed out. This 
will cause yellow spots on the clothes. 
In order to produce the best results, the 
soap must be evenly distributed, so that 
one spoonful of water contains just as 
much soap as another spoonful. 

Soap can best be dissolved by shaving 
or slicing a bar of soap into a quart or 
two of water, then placing it on a slow 
fire. Soap flakes are easier to dissolve 
than bar soap. However, regardless of 


the kind of soap to be used, it should be 
dissolved completely. 


Unless you have a great many clothes 
and they are extremely dirty, it is not 
necessary to discard the wash water for 
new clean suds, if a sufficient quantity of 
soap has been added from time to time 
to make up for that “worn out.” Regard- 
less of how much dirt is already in the 
water, the suds loosen up and carry away 
or at least detach the particles of dirt 
which of course is all that is required. 
Once the dirt is loose, a thorough rinsing 
will remove all of the dirty water and 
soap, which otherwise would leave the 
clothes with a gray appearance: 
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SHE'S in a position to know things, this 











girl. (Or any girl, for that matter, in any 
restaurant or lunchroom in the land.) 

For—consider this. She’s right there 
where men choose, every day, out of a 
whole list of good things, what they like 
best to eat. 

And here’s what she'll tell you. Season 
in, season out, men cast their vote... 
an astonishing, an overwhelming vote .. . 
for coconut. 

Coconut pie. Coconut cake. Anything, 
so it’s coconut. Men want coconut often. 
Ask any girl in any restaurant. Ask your 
husband .. . 
You'll find out something that you may 


ask any man you know. 


never have fully realized. Men have a 
regular craving for coconut! Not just once 
in a while, but often. Far more often 
than they get it in the average home. 
But there! Now that you know — why 
not? This very day, give that husband 
of yours a coconut treat. Try one of 
the good things told of here. And 


make it just as the recipe says, with 





GLORIFIED CREAM CAKE 
(Illustrated) 

3 tablespoons red jelly '/, cup Baker’s Coco- 
Y/, cup cream,whipped nut, Southern Style 
4 squares cake or 4 cup cakes 
Add 2 tablespoons jelly to whipped cream and 
beat well. Fold in 14 cup coconut. Pile whipped 
cream mixture on top of cake and sprinkle with 
r ining coconut. Garnish with a bit of jelly. 
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UT—It isn’t too late for one more dainty 
dress of sheer material and if it is 
made with cape sleeves it will be 
Suitable for winter parties too. V- 
neck, graceful lines, and flared skirt 
combine to make this frock charm- 
ingly youthful. The pattern is de- 
Signed for sizes 16, 18 .years, 36, 38, 

, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 3% yards of 35-inch ma- 
terial with 4 yard of 39-inch con- 
trasting, 

32—Unusually attractive is this party 
dress for the young miss. Daintily 
Nowered organdy, voile, or chiffon 
is used with harmonizing ribbon for 
Ows and sash. The pattern is de- 














signed for sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 2 yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 39-inch con- 
trasting. 

2510—For that dressy frock needed in every 
school or college wardrobe it would 
be hard to find anything more charm- 
ing than this feminine model. It may 
be made without sleeves or have long 
ones finished with flaring cuffs. The 
cape collar and front panel are both 
favorite fashion notes. The pattern 
is designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 4% yards of 39-inch 
material with % yard of 39-inch con- 
trasting. 
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Serves 4. 

COCONUT KISSES 
2 cups sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
4 egg whites, stiffly 34, cup Baker’sCoconut, 


beaten SourHern STYLE 


Fold sugar gradually into egg whites. Add vanilla. 
Drop from teaspoon on ungreased baking sheet. 
Sprinkle with coconut. Bake in slow oven (250° 
F.) 45 to 50 minutes. Coconut kisses should be a 
delicate brown and rather crisp and dry. Makes 
30 kisses. 

(All measurements are level.) 











FREE! Booklet of 87 delicious recipes! 
* For coconut chocolate squares— 


teadainties—and pies, cakes, puddings galore! 


© 1930 
G. F. CORP 
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Baker’s marvelously improved coconut. 
He'll take his hat off to you! For... 


If he loves coconut, wait till he tastes 
BAKER’S SOUTHERN STYLE 


What an advance over former methods 
of packing! Baker’s Southern Style comes 
to you with all its freshness kept intact— 
in a tin. Creamy, moist, Baker’s Southern 
Style has the tenderness of fresh coconut 
that has just been grated from a luscious, 
milky shell. There’s nothing like Southern 
Style, for quick-and-easy treats, for cakes, 
for pies. Send for Free booklet of 87 
recipes. It’s full of coconut treats! 








A Product of General Foods Corporation 








FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY, (Inc.), Hoboken, N. J. B-P.F.-8-30 











: MARK X 0 Please send me recipe book (free). 
: ™ FOR CHOICE [ I enclose 10c for a half-size can of Southern Style. 
CREAMY...MOIST... 
just like Name 
fresh coconut pena 
Ask for Baker's South- 
State. 





ern Style at your gro- City. 
cer’s. Or send 10c fora 


Fill in completely—print name and address 





half-size trial tin. Mail 





In Canada, address General Foods, Limited, Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario. 








the coupon. At once! 
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[ YOUR UNCLE'S VIEW | 
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Psalm 1:6.—For the Lord knoweth the way 
of the righteous: but the way of the ungodly 
shall perish. 

Bed Girls and Boys:— 
Let’s sit down together again this 
see what the postman has 
Here’s a letter from Lone Scout 
Arkansas. 


week and 
brought. 
Eugene Greenfield, Waveland, 
det’s read it:— 

I wish to thank you for the pictures I re- 
ceived as a prize in the efficiency contest. 
They were all pretty but my favorite is “At 
the End of the Trail.” 

Well, I’m mighty glad to hear from 
you at this time, Eugene, for I wanted 
to call to the attention of all our young 
folks Dr. Poe’s article on page 5. Have 
you read it? Be sure not to miss it then. 
Statements from you boys and girls are 
much more effective than mere advice 
from me. I see by this card from Wil- 
liam Weaver, of Haralson County, Geor- 
gia, that he also has something to say to 
us about art and good literature :— 

Dear Uncle P. F.:— 

I have an idea for your view. It is the 
selection of good pictures, I like all of Millet’s 
pictures and Rosa Bonheur’s best ones, as well 
as several others. Good literature and good 
pictures should go hand in hand with each 
other. I like the stories that go with good 
pictures, too. 

Here’s a card from Virginia Sanders, 
College St., Ripley, Tennessee :— 
Dear Uncle P. F.:— 

I am writing to you again to see if I can 
make some more friends through your paper. 
I received over 60 letters but most of their 
names and addresses were lost. So I am ask- 
ing them to write to me again and I will be 
more careful and answer every letter. Write 
to me again, friends. 

You must be sure, Virginia, that you 
don’t lose those names this time. 


Bobby Duncan, San Patricio County, 
Texas, accepted Uncle P. F.’s invitation 
to help write his column, and writes :— 


Dear Uncle P. F.:— . 

I noticed you asked everybody for their ideas 
for your nice column. Well, here’s an idea. 
Let’s have some poetry that we have com- 
posed ourselves. 

Bobby, I thank you for your sugges- 
tion and I want you to know that it will 
be given serious consideration for others 
of our boys and girls have asked for such 
a feature. 


Don’t you feel like putting away all 
working tools these hot days? I thought 
so. Well, Inez Garrett, Troup County, 
Georgia, has been good enough to tell us 
how to make a place to hang the broom :— 


TO MAKE A BROOM RACK 
On a piece of plank about as long as the 
broom is wide and about 6 inches wide, nail 
two spools far enough apart for the broom 
stick to slip into. Paint any color you wish. 


After what we've already said about 
art and good literature and rural culture, 
I can’t quit this week without making 
you an offer. If you'll send me 6 cents 
in stamps to pay for postage I’ll send 
you a set of pictures in natural colors 
that I believe you will like for your room. 
And then don’t forget this :— 


The seasons come, the seasons go; they do you 
know, 
And, too, each brings its call to sow, or. plant, 
or hoe. 
What does this show? 
What should we learn? 
The way of doing things, is not the sole con- 
cern; 
Do all things well, but each one in its proper 
turn. —Selected. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


OUR KNOWLEDGE SHELF.—“You Can 
Make It for Camp and Cottage.” Make what? 
More than 100 articles—camp stools, bird 
houses, fishing tackle boxes, rabbit traps, fold- 
ing tables, and countless other articles—for 
indoors and outdoors that are fully illustrated 
in this new publication. Either on rainy days 
or during other leisure hours at home, boys 





100 Songs for 5 Cents 


AVORITE SONGS is the title 

of a 48-page book just off the 
press with the words to 100 state 
songs, old favorites, Negro spirituals, 
4-H songs and yells, women’s club 
songs, and hymns compiled by The 
Progressive Farmer in cooperation 
with extension workers throughout 
the South. Of course you will find 
all the old favorites such as 
America, America the Beautiful, 
your own state song, Old Folks at 
Home, Dixie, Swing Low Sweet 
Chariot, Dreaming, Smiles, Shack 
Number Nine, Follow the Gleam, 
and Joy to the World. The sec- 
tion “4-H Club Songs and Yells” 
is particularly complete. 

It’s just the thing for 4-H club 
camps for it is bound in a heavy 
paper cover that will stand lots of 
hard wear. It will be as service- 
able for regular 4-H meetings, 
women’s club meetings, and other 
gatherings where the books will be 
used from time to time. 

Send 5 cents for your copy to 
Editorial Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at your nearest 
office. Ask for special quantity 
prices. 











and girls will find pleasure and profit in 
building these varied and numerous articles. 
“You Can Make It for Camp or Cottage’ may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 10 cents per copy. 

This is the second in the series of “You 
Can Make It” booklets compiled by the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization, and 
boys and girls who obtained a copy of the 
first booklet already know how interesting 
and instructive these booklets are. 
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OUR ACHIEVEMENT CLUB.—Requirement 
6 seems to be one of the requirements that 
has been most often’ misunderstood. The in- 
tention of the requirement is to encourage 
the Achievement Club member to take a little 
more interest in making his or her home 
grounds a little prettier, a little more attrac- 
tive—to help make the South “A Land of Beau- 
ty.”” The peach and the apple and other fruits 
are attractive and do add to the beauty of 
our homes but they are primarily useful; 
that is, they are used as a source of farm in- 
come or as a source of food, and do not in the 
strict sense meet the requirement. Plant na- 
tive shrubs or trees such as holly, “‘seven- 
bark,” magnolia, or dogwood about your home, 
or such plants as rose, abelia, cape jessamine, 
crape myrtle, and the like. 


Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE P. ‘F. 





lee: A FARM BOY MAY BE- | 
| COME A BOY SCOUT 


O*E of the most interesting games 
for American boyhood is the Boy 
Scout game. It is now made up of 
863,000 boys and men, scouts and scout- 
ers. Some of the finest men in the coun- 
try and thousands of important profes- 
sional, business, industrial, and agricul- 
tural men of the nation are now active 
members of this man-boy organization. 
Many farm boys in America probably 
long to be members of this organization 
after having heard or read about the 
Boy Scout program, but because of the 
distance they live from troops they find 
it difficult to join. It is no longer neces- 
sary, however, for a boy to join a troop 
in order to follow scouting. If he lives 
too far from an organized troop, or if 
some other reason prevents him from 
following a troop program, he may be- 
come a scout by writing to the Boy 
Scouts of America, Department of Rural 
Scouting, 2 Park Avenue, New York 
City, and asking for information on how 





to become a Lone Scout. A registration 
blank will be promptly forwarded to- 
gether with other instructions for be- 
coming a member of the Lone Scout 
Division, Boy Scouts of America. 

With the help of parent or guardian 
the boy selects an outstanding man of 
his community and invites him to be his 
Adult Friend and Counselor. The Friend 
‘und Counselor serves as examiner for 
the scout advancement requirements, 
from Tenderfoot to First Class. He 
also agrees to visit the boy at the boy’s 
home at least once during the year and 
also to invite the boy to visit him at his 
business or home on the same basis. 
The Friend and Counselor uses his own 
judgment im giving leadership to the boy 
in his scout work. The _ registration 
blank and the Friend and Counselor’s 
application blank, when received by the 
national office, is forwarded to the local 
office in charge of the territory in which 
the boy lives. If the boy does not live 
within the territory of a local council 
his membership is held at the national 
office, a receipt card is issued for the 
registration fee of 50 cents and addi- 
tional instructions for completing the 
Tenderfoot requirements sent to the boy. 

When ready to pass the Tenderfoot 
Test the prospective member calls upon 
his Friend and Counselor and when this 
leader is satisfied that this boy has com- 
plied with the requirements a regular 
membership certificate is awarded en- 
titling the boy to wear the uniform and 
badge and thus making him a full fledged 
scout. As soon as the applicant for 
membership in the scout organization 
registers, his name is entered on the mail- 
ing list of the Lone Scout magazine, a 
publication sent free of charge to all 
Lone Scouts on a monthly basis. This 
magazine contains news, articles of. in- 
structions and interest, etc., which will 
be enjoyed by all members of the organi- 
zation. A Lone Scout is entitled to en- 
ter all. local council events and partici- 
pate in scout activities on the same basis 
as do troop scouts. 

After passing the Tenderfoot Test the 
requirements for the Second Class rank 
should be worked on. It is advisable to se- 
cure a copy of the Boy Scout Handbook 
which is sold by the Supply Department 
of the Boy Scouts of America at 50 
cents per copy. 

By means of this program, every boy 
in America of scout age should be able 
to participate in the scout program and 
enjoy its benefits by means of at least 
one of the various methods offered. 

M. V. LOWERRE. 

Editor’s, Note.—Boys who read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer have the privilege of en- 
rolling in scouting either through the na- 
tional office, or through The Progressive 

Farmer. So, to become a Lone Scout, write 

for information either to the Progressive 

Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Birmingham, 


Ala., or to Department of Rural Scout- 
ing, BSA, 2 Park Ave., New York City. 


Willie Willis fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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“I wasnt bein’ prissy, either. I was 
just lookin’ in the mirror to see how dis- 
tinguished I’d look if I didn’t have no 
freckles.” 

“I was three days behind with my good 
deeds, but today I saw a cat on our fence 
and drawed back three times before I 
throwed at it.” 





The Progressive se 


Our Weekly a 
By REVI.W DD 


Many Littles Make a Lot 


CIENTISTS tell us that mankind hag 
not yet won a complete victory oy 
an insect pest. Battles with - 
drawn battles. Whipped out for a 
they return agaip 
the battlefield, 


The wolves gpg 
bears that coven 
our country Wey 
more easily whi 
than the corn borer 
will be. The itt 
rascal can hide mor 
completely. The fi 
tle microbe whic 
lives upon the fig 
that lives upon the prairie dog is mor 
deadly to life than lions and elephany 
The latter can be detected and killed 

It is possible to tree a coon, snare 
eagle, or shoot wolves. It is nexpmp 
impossible to keep mites off of he 
the boll weevil from cotton. 
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Certain kinds of thoughts are 
deadly to human life than lightnig 
wars, They are these little mean,§ 
kind, measly sentiments that make@ 
soul shrivel up from the inside. 

Did you ever reflect that the Ten Ca : 
mandments are really a warning ag 
apparently little thoughts? Jesus ga 
them their true interpretation, whey 
said that “Murder is inherent in 
thought of hatred, and sin is contained 
in the lustful look.” . 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, soi 
he,” is as true as truth. 

We are likely to think that mentd 
images are flimsy and airy nothings 
They are the stuff out of which destiny 
is made. Little thoughts of hatred whet 
the murderer’s knife, little ideas of eny 
destroy the mind’s happiness. Many li 
tles make a lot. 

If we can. keep our thinking straight ia 
little things, we will not become crookel 
in conduct. 

A tiny deviation toward wrong may 
seem a small thing in itself, but in it 
relation to life it may be the largest por 
sible factor in breaking down the soul. 

A slight slipping will make a perso 
sloppy. That is the law of human nat 
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The mother of two boys who, 
month, were sent to the reform sch 
said, “My boys never seemed to be 
bad.” That is what any parent woul 
have said. However, there must I 
been some secret dishonesty hidden some 
where in these sons. A boy does i 
need to be very bad to make a mess + 
life. 

Perhaps the person who is almost fi 
est is in greater peril than the open Ha 
The big sin can be seen and dealt 


I feel that the psalmist prayed J 
every man when he said, “Cleanse thom 
from secret faults. Keep back thy 
also from presumptuous sins.” 


favorite Rible Per 


As Reported by Our Readers 31 
SALMS 9:13.—Have mercy upon® 
O Lord; consider my trouble whit 
suffer of them which hate me, thou 
liftest me up from the gates of @ 
(An Old Testament favorite in OWF™ 
cent questionnaire.) > 
Matthew 22:37-39.—Jesus said 1 
him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
and with all thy mind. This is thea® 
and great commandment. And the seem 
is like unto it: Thou shalt love thy 1 
bor as thyself. (A New Testam 


JOHN W. HOLLAND 
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s 
ne Trouble Makers! 
P| ID your house, barns 
h R and plantsofinsects. All 
ou need is the new “Bee” 
“eI rand gun, loaded with 
af “Bee” Brand Insect Powder. 
BE KILLS flies, roaches, moths, 
are Mar waterbugs. fleas, ants, plant, 
me | poultry lice, etc. Economi- 
itning @ cal, a little powder kills a 
nean, i lot of insects. Harmless to 
| people and pets. No taste 
make the (if used on food), no odor. 
= Write for Free Booklet and say 
4 "GC e Insects!” 
Ten Ce McCORMICK & CO., Inc. 
ag f Baltimore, Md. 
: of Cans are 10c, 25c, SOc and $1 
‘Sus $ Guns, 25c. 
whea ALSO “BEE” BRAND LIQUID SPRAY 
t in t 
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Your Choice 
of Ladies’ or 
_ . Gents’ models. 
traight in engraved 
lifetime cases. 
2 crooked Jeweled move- 
ments. Guaranteed 
accurate. Rich beauty. 
Send No Money—pay only 
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ONG MIE 8 Money back if not delighted. 
ut im ms BRADLEY, H-395 Newton, MASS. 
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a Men Wanted 
‘cui Men Wante 
nt wo ee ony your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
1 Set we you lo cmnall.’ ‘No memross take. Re eset we 
a : Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tean, 
en 















opportunities, qualifications, etc. Wri 
Instruction Bureau, Dep. 225B, St.Louis, 












made to your measure in the 
latest style, would you keep 
and wear it, showit to your 
let them see our 
beautiful oampice and 
splendid new styles? Could 
you $3.00 an hour fora 
ttle spare time? Just write 
a letter or postal or fill out 
and mail coupon below for 
my big new Swatch Line 
Sample it and my new, 
s — ee = Even 
you don’t care to ent, 
oon suuwey and n how 
C) all your own clothes 
FREE. Fill out coupon and mail, 
L. £. ASHER 

BANNER TAILORING CO. 
mia Dept. 15 Chicago, IH, 

Dear Sirz—Send me your special offer, all FREE. 


Name 
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HEIGHT OF DUMBNESS 


“He’s dumb, you say?” 
“Dumb! Why, he thinks curtail means a 
dog story.” 


ANXIOUS SUFFERER 


“Doctor, how soon do you think I shall be 
well enough to eat things that don’t agree 
with me?” 


BY ALL MEANS 


Officer (to firing squad)—‘Don’t shoot yet. 
Give ’em time to endorse their cigarettes.”— 
Cornell Widow. 


NOT AFRAID 
“I’m going to make a parachute jump from 
10,000 feet tomorrow.” 
“What if the parachute don’t open?” 
“Oh, that won’t stop me.” 


WAIT, WEIGHT! 


We saw a lady, more than pleasingly plump, 
huffily leaving a filling station where she had 
asked for two quarts of oil; when the attendant 
asked her: “What kind do you want, heavy?” 


WEAK ON THE OFFENSE 


Wife—“On your way home from the office, 
will -you call at a department store?” 
Husband—“If I must, but I positively will 
not attend one of those scrimmage sales.”— 
College Humor. 


FIGHTING MOTHER EARTH 


Broker—“I put a friend of mine on his feet 
three times in the last five years.” 
Jones—“Oh, that’s nothing! I put a friend 
of mine on his feet fourteen times last night.” 
—New Bedford Standard. 


THREE OF A KIND 


The small daughter of a motor car tire 
salesman was playing on the lawn of their 
home when her attention was attracted, for 
the first time, by triplets. She ran excitedly 
into the house, crying, ““Mother, mother, I’ve 
just seen twins and a spare.’”—London Tit-Bits. 


GET-RICH-QUICK DISCIPLE 
Financier’s Son—“Mother, I have an idea.” 
Mother—“Well?” 
Son—“‘Lend me ten shillings, but only give 
me five, and then I shall owe you five and 
you will owe me five and so we shall be 
quits.”"—Passing Show (London). 


DISTURBING ELEMENT 


A little girl came home from her first visit 
to Sunday school in a very happy mood, 
“Oh, mamma,” she said, “it was so lovely. 
A lady told us about a gentleman named 
Adam and a lady named Eve who lived in a 
lovely garden; and oh, they were so happy 
there till the servant came.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
| 


By J.P. ALLE Y— Sopvrieht. 930, by 


1 
cate, Inc, 











FOLKS I$ DE HAPP EST 
WEN DEY AN’ GoT 
TOO MUCH — —- 


MEAL IN DE BoTToM 
Oo’ DE BARL MEK DE 


SWEETES’ CAWN Pong! 
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delicious dishes to enliven meals. 


cookies or light-as-air muffins. 
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is Post’s Bran Flakes 
the most popular bran cereal 


world ? 


ECAUSE it is not only good for people but good to eat! 
Because it provides bran-bulk in the diet to combat constipation 
normally and regularly and at the same time provides a variety of 


Serve it as a cereal with cool, sweet country cream—sprinkle the 


crisp, flavorful flakes over fruits or berries—bake them into tasty 


You won’t wonder why more people eat Post’s Bran Flakes than any 
other bran cereal in the world—you’ll know! 


Surprise the family tomorrow by serving this good-to-eat |bran food. 


POST’S BRAN FLAKES 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 


Cases of recurrent constipation, due to insufficient bulk in the diet, should yield to Post’s Bran 


Flakes. If your case is abnormal, consult a competent physician at once and follow his advice. 


“NOW YOU’LL 
LIKE BRAN” 


















Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


if horses’ legs swell 


Don’t take chances on lay-ups. Rub effec- 
tive Absorbine on muscles and tendons 
sore from heavy pulling. See how it re- 
ducesswellings due to strains, Neverblisters 
or removes hair — and horse can work. A 

t antiseptic to aid quick healing. Keep 
orses earning—get Absorbine. $2.50 
a bottle. All druggists. W. F. Young, Inc., 
384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 

















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Boss don’ nevuh owe me no wages—I 


















PROFITS 


You can earn up A} per week, many earn 
more, showing our Bi agp rors tailoring 
ues. In’ 
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keeps him paid up er-haid! 





An Opportunity 


to readers who wish to turn their sur- 
plus seeds, poultry or stock into ready 
“cash. By running a small ad. in The 
Progressive Farmer you will reach 600,- 
000 farmers hout the South and 
among these you will find many eager 
buyers. Write our nearest office today 


rates. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
FARM WOMAN 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. 

Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 





~~ 





Progressive Farmer 
Ads are RELIABLE 


WE GUARANTESX Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will re cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
betwi liable busi jouses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally 
investigate land before pur- 
chasing. 
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Classified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 


Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


insertions same rate. 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive, 


inch in table below. 


Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many 
Additional 


Note rates per 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- 


dress. Give two good references, preferably a 


banker and a local business acquaintance, 











Editioe— |Cireulation—| States Cevered— Regular Claseified— [Display Classified— 
Georgia-Alabama .. 105,000 Ga., Ala., and Fila....... Te per word .00 per inch 
Sh -atcneces caine 150,000 Texas and So. Okla 9c per word aed per inch 
Carolinas- -Virginia 150,000 N. C., 8. C., and Va.... 10¢ per word 50 per inch 
Mississippi Valley. 115,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. Te per word i. 00 per inch 
Kentucky - Tennessee 80,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 6c per word $4.50 per inch 
All five editions... 600,000 Whole South .........+- 35¢ per word $32.50 per inch 





Address Classified : Spares SED, The Progressive Former, Birmingham, Ala. 
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F arms For Sale or Rent 


Alabama 


CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS 
Our specialty. Easy terms. Wehe for book- 
ets, lists, et 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Box 2653; Phone 7-4141; Birmingham, Ala. 


Florida 
For Sale.—122 acres productive farm: 80 acres cleared. 
For particulars write J. M. Bevis, Quincy, Fla 








Texas 

Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55.000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For pirasreted | a 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 








Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASB OF PLANTS 
7 mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
rges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘“‘prepaid 
price” in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 




















Cabbage plants now ready. Set now for fall heads. 
$1, 1,000. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Fall Plants —Cabbage, Collards. Pepper, Tomatoes, 
eens: 200, 60¢ 00, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. 

H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 

Fall Plants. — C ‘abbage, Tomatoes, Pepper, Eggplants, 
Pepper: 200, 60c; 500, $1,00; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. 
Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 

Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants; leading vari- 
eties: now ready. Shipped promptly. $1.25 thousand, 
mailed; 75¢e thousand, expressed. Gainesville Plant 
Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 





-~Frostproof Cabbage 
Greater Balti- 
Price: 500 for 


Now Ready for Fall and Winter. 
plants, Georgia Cabbage-Collard plants; 
more, Stone, Matchless Tomato plants, 
$1; 1,000 for $1.50; shipped c.o.d. For plants and 
postage send no money, pay the postman. Sand Moun- 
tain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 





Nursery Stock 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Big easy money in Papershell 
trees bear early, make big yields. 
catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 


Seeds 


Austrian Winter Peas 


Large stock. 
Con- 


Pecan trees. Bass 
Planting guide and 
Lumberton, Miss. 











For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas and Monantha 
Vetch, immediate and fall shipment. V. Bush, 
Albany, Ga. 





Austrian Winter Peas.—Booking orders for fall de- 
livery. Attractive low prices. Write. Snelson 
Company, Athens, Ga. 





Beans 
We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in the 





world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. 
Clover 
For information on Bur Clover and Kudzu, write 





Originators of Early Southern Bur Clover, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. 
Peas 
Austrian Peas and Hairy Vetch. Lamberts, Dar- 
limeton, Ala. 
Peanuts 


fine for roast- 
Clio, 


Runner Peanuts.—Selected, recleaned ; 
ing: $4 hundred pounds. Arnold & Strickland, 
Alabama. 





Rye 


Abruzzi Rye, Coker strain, recleaned, $1.75 bushel, 





f.o.b. here. Epting Distributing Co., Leesville, 8. 
Abruzzi Rye; tested seed; less money. Write for 
prices, H. McIntosh, Hayesville, Cc, 


Fancy Abruzzi, 
Box 136, 


2% bushel bag, $3 40; 
$3.50. Geo. W. Heard, 


Clean Georgia, 
$4: Winter Barley, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Buchanan's New Crop Seed Rye.—Free from Johnson 
grass, wild onion, cheat. Bushel $1.15; 5, $5.50. 
Wholesale price list free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenh. 








Miscellaneous Seeds 
Hardy Alfalfa One. 90% pure $8.80. Sweet Clover 
95% pure $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. Return seed 
if not satisfied. George Bowman. Concordia. Kansas. 








Poultry and Eggs 


Custom Hatching.—2% cents an egg in lots of 200. 
Let us hatch your eggs while egzs are cheap. Have 
fryers by Christmas. We guarantee a good hatch from 
fresh and fertile eggs. Have your eggs arrive here 
every Tuesday and Friday. Evergreen Hatchery, Ever- 
green, Ala. State accredited hatchery. 


Baby Chicks 


Reduced Prices—Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons; $9.50, 
100; heavy mixed, $9; postpaid. Live delivery. Satilla 
Farms, Waycross, Ga. 


A substantial saving on fall 
Write for our prices and terms. 
Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala. 








chicks ordered now. 
Hamilton’s Electric 





Baby Chicks 


Chicks 54%c Up.—Big, healthy, quick maturing mon- 


ey makers. Purebred. Two weeks guarantee to live. 
Leading varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Bor 
525, Clinton, Mo. 





ATTENTION, PLEASE! 
Remember that only the best chicks can 
make you money now. So get yours from 

MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 


State Accredited No. 3, Florence, Alabama 








Prompt shipment, prepaid, live delivery guaran- 
teed at these low prices: 25 50 100 
Leghorns and R. I. Reds ...... 5 $5.50 $ 9.50 
Barred Rocks, Jersey Blick Giants, 

Buff Orpingtons, W. Wyandottes 3.00 6.00 11.00 
Mixed for Broilers ............ 2.! 50 4.50 8.50 
Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 5%c up. 

Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 

guarantes L Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box 8-3, Windsor, Mo. 
Andalusians 

Blue Andalusian pullets, 3 months old, $1 each. 





Fenton Shirley, Fayette, Ala. 
Leghorns 
Pullets from heavy layers, 225 eggs up; Tancreds. 


8 weeks, 75c. Leghorn Farms, Linden _Ala. | 
100 Hollywood cockerels from blood tested and “pedi- 
greed stock, culled; 3 months old, $1.50 each. 0. 


Middleton, Rt. _ 1, Ala. 


Two or More Breeds 
cockerels. Black Giants and Buff Minorcas. 
Pleasanton, Kansas. 








Selma, 





Pullets, 
Thomas Farms, 








Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 
Durocs.—Bred gilts and boars. Salt 
Hartford, Ky. 


Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn 


Lick Farm, 
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THE LARGEST HONEY PRO- 
DUCER 


By ROBERT OTIS HUIE 





. J. WILDER, president and owner of 

the J. J. Wilder Bee Company, at 
Waycross, Georgia, is the largest individ- 
ual producer of honey in the world. 

Mr. Wilder has 15,000 colonies, aver- 
aging from 60,000 to 80,000 bees in each 
colony. These are scattered over South 
Georgia and Florida. 

His modern plant, located at Waycross, 
contains every phase of the bee industry. 
He has perhaps the most efficient, and 
economical bee organization known. 

Mr. Wilder started with one hive, at 
Cordele, Georgia, then his home. As his 
business began to grow and thrive, he de- 
cided that Waycross would be a better 
location, because of its proximity to the 
great Okefenokee Swamp, which abounds 
in flowers and blooming trees. It is also 
nearer Florida, the “land of flowers.” 

Early in his career, Mr. Wilder worked 
out a plan of codperation with his men. 
He said: 

“TI called them all in and explained my 
plan, which was to go 50-50 on expenses 
and profits. I was to furnish the ‘bees 
and modern equipment, and they to fur- 
nish the labor. And the plan succeeded.” 

It is said that Mr. Wilder sells honey 
in any quantity from a pint to a carload. 

In speaking of the busy bee, Mr. 
Wilder discoursed interestingly. Said he: 

“Those little fellows have a system that 
simply can’t be beaten. They gather the 
nectar, a thin watery substance, void of 





Patents 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a Sout th Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents, Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 




















Scie. aetow to Obtain a Eaten and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
. ‘ _ orm. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
I Sed, Sens — and yearling bulls. Lam-  Gironce A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-3 
ports, Dartington, Als. Security Bank Building, Washington, D 
Sheep 
chools a ollege 
Shropshire rams on approval. Donald Green, Oakland, s nd C eges 
Illinois. Let Mr. Ozment help a qualify at once for a 
— S . , Srothers, Sevier- steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
a outhdown sheep. Fox Brothers. e mn oe me Lect, See 
Rabbits Tobacco 

Highest quality Chinchilla breeding stock; all ages; Tobacco, Postpaid.—Mild red leaf chewing, 10 pounds 
$3 to $7.50 each, Guaranteed. Dixieland Rabbitry, $2.25. Smoking: 10, $1.75. A, EF. Garner, Dresden, 
Braselton, Ga, Tennessee. 

Raise Chinchilla Rabbits for food and fur, Cata- Tobacco, postpaid. Good, old, mellowed in bulk; 
logue upon request. Licensed registrar. Sarata Fur chewing. 10 pounds $2.25; smoking, $1.50. Chester 
Farm, Vicksburg, Miss. Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow, juicy 


Two or More Breeds 
Guernsey cattle, Hampshire hogs; registered. Young 





bulls and Hampshire pige. Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 
Mississippi. 
Dogs 
Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 
Box P, Pana, 





Registered Collie pups, $5 each. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Ernest Sherman, Summerdale, Ala. 

Pedigreed Police puppies. Females , $10; - males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d, Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 


~ Old time Black-tan coon and "possum and fox hounds. 














Prices reduced, Satisfaction guaranteed. P. M. Cooper, 
Whittier, N. C. 
. 
Miscellaneous 


Corn Harvesters 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kansas, 


Gin Outfit 








One 3-70 saw, huller burst gin outfit, $600. Also 
one double box cotton press, $125. F. H. Vernon, 
Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 

For Sale.—One Gullett Gin outfit in good condi- 
tion, consisting of two 70 saw Gullett gin stands, com- 
plete with suction fan, pipes, conveyors, belting, pul- 
leys, Fairbanks wagon scales, double box press; 60 
H.P. Adams engine and 80 H.P. Adams boiler. Lo- 
cated on Troup spur on new Frisco R.R., Monroe 
Coynty, Miss. Price $1,800 f.o.b. Terms can be ar- 
ranged. J. C. McFarlane, Aberdeen, Miss. 

Honey 


New crop pure table Honey: six 5-pound cans $2.95; 





six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 
Kodak Finishing 
Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co., 


Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. _ 

Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. 
Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. as ee ia 

Developing free. Prints 4c to 6c. F. G. Kirk, 
Pratt C ity, Ala. , Box 123. Return postage prepaid. 
Brombergs, authorized Eastman agents Birmingham, 
Alabama, develop roll film free. Deluxe pictures, four 
to six cents each. : PL 

Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next 
films developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Of Interest to Women 
Spevial sale Ladies’ Silk and Rayon Hose, 
colors, imperfect, 12 pairs $1.25; postpaid. 
tion guaranteed. Economy Hosiery Company, 
boro, N. C. . 
Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed. 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 60c or sent c.o.d. 
Circulars free. LaMesh Hemstitching Co., Dept. 5, 
Sedalia, Mo. 





Wilson Studio, 








kodak 
Dept. 





assorted 
Satisfac- 
Ashe- 





$2.75. Best smoking 
Sharon, Tenn. 


Chewing, 5 pounds 
5 pounds $1; 10 


leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, 
20e pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, 
Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 
Tennessee Red Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 
picked chewing, $2.20; 10 pounds mellow smoking, $1.60. 
You pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 
Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality. Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking: 10, $1.75. Pipe 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Want to Buy 


Wanted.—Prices on Hairy Vetch seed, Sweet Clover, 
and Austrian Winter Peas. Howard Biggs, Teague, 
Texas. 

















Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help ye: _ a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Agents Wanted | 


Trees for Sale. wor a mg 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 


Amazing New Cleaner.—Cleans quetytlaiaas, 
profit 16c. Sample free. Bestever Co., 
Park Station, c hicago. 


~ Get our, free sample case. Toilet 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis. Mo. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 

Looks like 


Amazing profits selling new Tablecloth. 
linen. Wash like oilcloth. Samples free. Bestever 
Co., 144 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 

Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 
people Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
Marcellene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va. 





= 





Fruit Concord 


Nurseries, 


wanted. 





Sells 25c, 
309 Irv. ing 
Articles, Flavor- 
LaDerma 








Prof- 
Write 











Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, teachers 
and others. Profitable and pleasant. An excellent side 
line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 
Concord, Ga. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets. a 
patented patch fcr instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample poene. free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, 


If I send you a suit made in latest style from 
finest goods, will you wear it and show it to your 
friends as a sample of my sensational tailoring values? 
Could you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? 
If so, write at once for my wonderful new proposition. 
Just write your name and address on card and mail to 
L, E. Asher, 131 South Peoria. Devt. 16, Chicago. 











The Progressive F a 


body and flavor, and bring it to the 
where by moving it here and there and 
taking it in and out of their honey stom, 
ach, they thicken it until it becomes ade 
licious and sweet substance—honey,” 

Continuing, he remarked: “Every. 
body has his own job in a bechive, and 
he does it, and as a result the whole gg, 
ony of 60,000 to 80,000 live in perfect ap. 
cord, except for one thing. 











“There are the nurse bees to care fo 
the young; the field bees to gather honey: 
bees to build the comb; bees to keep guapj 
at the entrance against intruders. Ther 
is also a fanning corps which with thei 
wings send through the interior a fres 
cool current of air. The water carriers 
are likewise busy bringing water to the 
hive. There are other special duties tha 
some of the bees are commissioned to do, 
such as scouting for new quarters an 
cleaning up after the despised drones, By 
the job that is done with most enthusiasm 
is that performed by the honey gatherers: 

“A beehive is just a great big happy 
family, the most congenial and progressive 
to be found anywhere, except, as previ. 
ously remarked, for the (rones. 

“In the same degree that the bees hate 
the drones, they love the queen. And, in 
every sense, she is a queen. No other 
monarch has subjects as loyal, as worship. 
ful as the queen of the bees. Scientists 
tell us that the queen is the personification 
of energy. She lays over 1,000 eggs a 
day, which hatch within three days. The 
queen may live four years, but at the age 
of two she has usually expended most of 
her- usefulness.” 

Mr. Wilder then indulged in some math- 
ematical speculations. He asserted that, 
“It would take 160,000 of those littl 
fellows to make a pound of honey, and if 
one bee could gather enough nectar, it 
would have to make 80,000 trips of about 
1% miles each, which would be equal to 
about four times around the earth.” 

Mr. Wilder is the author of two books 
on the subject dearest to his heart. Oneis 
just off the press, called Wilder’s System 
of Beekeeping. The earlier volume was 
entitled, Southern Bee Culture. And he 































fs the sole editor of a monthly magazine, 


which he calls “The Dixie Beekeeper.” 





SELF-FEEDERS FOR DAIRY | 
HEIFERS | 


By P. O. DAVIS 


-— 





XTENSIVE research work has been 
done by the West Virginia Expeti- 
ment Station to compare the efficiency of 
wintering dairy heifers by the use of @ 
self-feeder and the usual manner of hant- 
feeding. Feeds in general use were used. 
The experiments revealed (1) that dairy 
heifers can make proper selection o 
grains as far as health and digestion are 
concerned but not as to proper or ete 
nomical food value; (2) that the quantity 
of digestible protein. consumed for I# 
pounds of gain was more than 100 pet 
cent greater for self-fed heifers than for 
hand-feq heifers; (3) that self-fed hei 
ers consumed less roughage but foo 
times as much grain as hand-fed heif 
ers; (4) that self-fed heifers made much 
faster gains while on feed but others gail 
ed faster on pasture; and (5) that “sell 
feeding of grain is an expensive met 
of raising dairy heifers, as they makt 
their growth at the expense of larg 
quantities of expensive grains and § 
quantities of roughages and pasture, # 
compared to heifers fed by hand.” 

The self-fed heifers did not come int 
milk at any earlier age, nor did 
possess any better dairy qualities. 

The first two trials of this series weft 
started when the heifers were approxt 

mately one year old. They ran during o 
winter feeding season and the followint 
pasture season. In the third the calv 
were put on self-feeder as soon as 
were old enough to eat grain. Except W 
on pasture they were kept on self-f 
until they calved. 
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here and Afi A fittle Sermon 
ley Stom. d } 
mes a de On Goo | Flea th 
ney,” FM. Peers Ttr, M.D. 
“Every. — 
a = Amos and Andy, or Caring for the 
e col. Testh 

fect ac. eet 

HE comic radio skits of Amos and 
care for Andy have focused the attention 
r honey; of the American public on teeth and 
eP guard their care and preservation. The baby 
Ss. There starts out with no 
vith their teeth; then, after 
r a fresh 27 about one year of 
~ Carriers \ age, it begins to cut 
r to the teeth; Eventually it 
1ties that has 20 temporary 
ed to do ] teeth. These gradu- 
‘ters ani ally give place to the 
mes, But 32 permanent teeth, 
ithusiasm hor so that from first 
ratherers, F. M. REGISTER to last, we have 
: 52 teeth for which 
ig ha t 
oral material has to be furnished. 
aS previ- The kind of material that goes into 


this material 





these tecth and just how 

































bees hate is used, determines how happy and good- 
And, in looking we are going to be the rest 
No other of our lives. A tooth should last a 
worship. lifetime, if well built and taken care of 
Scientists properly. 
nification There are two big factors entering 
) eggs a into the making and preservation of our 
ys. The teeth. 
t the age 1. The food we eat. Teeth begin to 
most of form four to five months before the 
baby is born; therefore the diet of the 
me math- mother enters into the welfare of the 
ted that, unborn baby. The mother’s food should 
rse little consist re of green vegetables, 
vy, and if milk, and eggs. All these foods contain 
lectar, it tooth building material. After the child 
of about begins to eat, it should have such 
equal to wholesome foods as help to build good 
Re teeth—milk and milk products, whole 
vo books wheat and products of whole wheat, 
t. Oneis leafy vegetables and fruits, orange and 
s System tomato juices. It should have some hard 
ime was foods to chew on, to exercise teeth and 
And he gums. The child should have plenty 
nagazine, of sunshine in the summer, and cod liver 
eper.” oil (bottled sunshine) in winter. 
2. The care of the teeth, especially the 
\IRY temporary teeth. Teeth should be kept 
| clan by thorough _ brushing. The 
temporary teeth should be looked over 
| often—say every six months—by a com- 
petent dentist, and every defect should 
has been ‘ 
Experi- i } 
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HONORABLE MENTION 
Shelby FE Southard, 
Nola W hz ale y; 
Ralp h Raine S. 








Limestone Co., Ala. 
Walker County, Ga. 


Conecuh County, Ala. 
Marjorie Noland, Fulton County, Ga. 
» D. Jones, Baldwin County, Ala. 








oe remedied at once. The permanent 
teeth should have the best of care and 
a dentist should look them over every 
six months. There is no part of our 
anatomy that adds so much to health 
and beauty, as white, sound teeth, and 


nothing mars beauty more than unsound 


teeth, or plays a greater part in poor 
health and miserable feelings. 

There is this most important point to 
be remembered about tecth: They must 
be built right by proper food or they 
will decay, regardless of how clean they 
are kept. Keep them clean and well 
brushed? Yes. But they must be built 


right, or trouble will follow 


(jardlen and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive 
Timely Garden and Orchard Jobs 
7 EEP the asparagus bed or rows free of 


K weeds and grass. Do not, however, cut 
down the old stalks. Leave alone until 
they die in the fall. 





Farmer 


2. Set strawberry plants now, fertilize well, 
and cultivate until cold 
weather and a_ small 

of berries Should 
produced next 
spring. 


crop 
be 


3. Make plans for 
sowing a winter cover 





crop in the orchard and 
that portion of the gar- 
den not growing win- 
ter vegetables. Use 
hairy vetch, Austrian 
winter peas, or some of 

L. A. NIVEN the clovers or small 
grain. 


4. It is not only unsightly to allow old veg- 
etable stalks, vines, etc., to accumulate in the 
garden, but they h arb yr many harmful in- 
sects and fungus pests. Take them out as 
soon as the crop is harvested. 

5. Start cultivating the fall Irish potatoes as 
crack through the 


soon as they begin to 

ground. In case of a packing rain and the 
formation of a crust, break it and help them 
through. 

6. To keep cucumbers, eggplants, okra, and 
other similar vegetables bearing as long as 
possible, never let the fruit mature. Gather 


just as soon as ready for use. 
7. In purchasing fruit trees r setting a 
home orchard, make a careful study of the 


known 
usually 


better 
trees 
in the 


of the 
shoddy 


nurser 
pr 
long run. 


rymen. 
to 


catalogs 
Cheap or 
the most expensive 


rove be 
kale, 
for 
give delicious 
in next month 


8. Secure a supply of mustard, spinach, 
rape, and other similar vegetable 
sowing next month. will 
fall and winter put 
and properly cared for. 


seed 
hey 
greens if 
). There is still time left in the middle 
lower 
tatoes. Sprout them in moist earth, w 
or under a tree, or treat 
ethylene chlorhydrin so as to insure a reason- 
ably good stand. 


et hay 


grass shade with 


10. Every home garden should have in it a 
supply of cabbage, collards, and onions for 
late fall and winter use. To do this, plants 
of these three vegetables should be out 
immediately, if they are not ing 
in the garden. 


set 


already grow 


and | 
South to put in a fall crop of Irish po- | 
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[he ‘frend of the Markets 





HE 
pea 


following 


nuts, which 


represent 


are 


average 


rk ago 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, 
Potatoes, ( obblers, 
Hogs, average, 
Steers, medium, 
Eggs, ordinary 
Hens, liz e, 
Rutter, e 
IVheat, No. 2 red 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, 
New York: 
Cotton, middling, spot, tb. 
Potatoes, Va. No. 1, bbl.........000. 
* Triumphs. t Fresh firsts. 


Ch: 
shelled, tb... 
GR. s0ke cewsases 
cut. 

native, 
firsts, 


rtras 


cwinter, | 
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for Georgia shipping points:— 


Last 








at designated markets, except 
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Biting, stinging, contam- 
inating! Everywhere 
these loathsome and danger- 
ous pests are breeding, hatch- 
ing, flying and crawling. Kill 
them. Use pure, fragrant, 
stainless FLY-TOX. Devel- 
oped at Mellon Institute of 





Research Fellowship. 


LOADED WITH DEADLY GERMS » SPREADING 
DISEASE » CONTAMINATING ANYTHING TOUCHED 


FEARFUL 





Industrial Research by Ra E77 
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Relief for Livestock, too... 
Another scientific insecticide. Especially de- 











11. Keep on planting snapbeans every two 
weeks on rich, well prepared and moist 
as when weather conditions are good they will 


rom 45 to 50 days after plant- 


soil 


be ready for use f 
ing. 


How Poorly Graded Produce Hurts 
All Kinds 


OOR quality and poorly graded pro- 

duce of any kind has a tendency to 
force prices downward on all grades, both 
good and bad. It never pays to offer for 
sale such products. Usually such stuff 
will not bring a sufficient price to pay 
wages to the producer, and furthermore 
it lessens the price of the properly grad- 
ed stuff. 


The promises are for a good apple crop 
this year, and this means that poorly grad- 
ed apples will not bring enough to make 
shipping worth while. We suggest that 
every apple grower, whether selling on a 
large or small scale, will find it to his ad- 
vantage to write the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for the 
recent circular describing in detail the 
various United States grades of apples. 
To grade and pack in accordance with 





these standards will certainly put the 
grower well on the road to securing max- 
imum prices. 1 





veloped for livestock. Repels and kills. Keeps 


tormenting flies and mosquitoes away for hours. Kills 
flies, mosquitoes, fleas and lice when touched by 
STOCKAID spray. Will not burn or blister skin. Will 
not gum the hair. Will not clog sprayer. Used ex- 
tensively throughout the country in nation’s largest 
dairy barns. Harmless to people and animals. Has 













pleasant odor, 
























PURCHASE FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 
They. are Reliable and Guaranteed. 





Ofariiinite 


ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REG.US. PAT OFFICE 


STEEL BELT LACING 
Kills Two Birds with One Stone 


Correct 
Mechanically 

A smooth joint 
of great strength. 
Used by makers of 
belting and farm 
equipment and 
millions of 
farm- 


eww Hammer to 







_ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS _ 
REDUCED PRICES 
CERTIFIED CHICKS 


from 200 egg cockerels. Blood Tested. 100% live de ; 

livery, prepaid. PRICES PER 100 CHICKS { 

Catalog Free Utility | Egg Bred Quality Master Bre@ ' 
Strain Strain 














.C. ~~ 
Wyandottes 
Bf. Orpingtons 
Light B mas 
Per 190: Assorted $7.50; Large Assorted $8.00. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box |9; BRENHAM, TEX, 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C. O. D. CHIC AS LOW AS $6.50 PER 


HUNDRED 4 
Eight and ten week old White Leghorn Pullets, Cata- , 
logue Free 






































Apply It 





Saves 

Belt Troubles 

Seals trouble- 

some belt ends 

in a clinched vise-like grip. 

“Never LetsGo.” Ask for“Handy 
Package” of two 6-in. joints. 


‘Your Dealer Sells It. 























DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 


rag 3 CHICKS C.0.D. Spay‘: a 
any time. Write for catalog 











best breeds; $1.00 down ore order— 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 





















C. 0. D. CHICKS, Pullets and Started Chicks.—Imme- 
diate Delivery. Barred Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, White 









Rocks, White and Buff Orpingtons, Giants, Brown or 
White Leghorns and Anconas. Write for prices. 
NORMAN HATCHERIES, Knoxville, Tennessee 














Be moderate—be moderate in aH things, 
even in smoking. Avoid that future 
shadow * by avoiding over-indulgence, if you 
would maintain that modern, ever-youth- 
ful figure. “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 

-Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette you ever 
smoked, made of the finest tobacco—The 
Cream of the Crop—“IT’S TOASTED.” 
Lucky Strike has an extra, secret heat- 
ing process. Everyone knows that heat puri- 
fies and so 20,679 physicians say that 


Luckies are less irritating to your throat. 


“It’s toasted 


Moun Throat Protection — against irritation — against coug 

















*We do not say smoking Luckies reduces flesh. We do say when tempted to over-indulge, ‘Reach for a Lucky instead.” 











